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The Choctaw Adult Education Program was 'deigned to 
access to an educational program, in tieit 
was based on tho concept that equal emphasis" would be 
placed on the delivery of effective client services and the 
development 'bf I professionals from among the proaram^'^s client 
populatidn. Initially, learning centers were established in the 4' 
largest ChoctiaVcoJ'^^uiii^i^s. Each center was open for two, 3*hour 
flexibly scheduled evening sessions per week. However, due to their 
initial response, evening classes were opened in 2 other" communities 
valid day classes were also established in the 4 larger communities, 
Co'misercially . made worktexts were used due to the adult's preference 
"^f or them. However, when the adults wer^ ready, teacher ^miide materials 
were used. Individual student gains were evaluated through a-nalysis . 
of natiQnally ^standardized q)eneral aBility measures, observations,, 
^affective measures, teacher records, ^nd questionnaires. The 
program's progress was evaluated^ via formal* and informal gestures^' . 
mostly informal. .T]^is volume describes the project's history, intent, 
design, staff training, demonstration funct.ions, andoresults. The 
appendices cdver: students' edi^cational level; reasons for level of 
schooling completed, for attending class, and for withdrawal; sources 
of information al^out adult education; and aiftendance fluctuations;, 
(HQ) • . ' ^ ' - o 
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February 5, 1975 



Casper Weinberger " . 

Secretary — Department of Health, Education and Welfare * 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, JSX. 20201 _ ° , 

Dear Mr. Weinberger : 

The Choctaw Adult Education Program, through target \population control 
of curriculum, flexible propramming and extensive use of paraprofes- 
Sional- staff , has demonstrated that a modSl program of adult instruction 
can be an unqualified success on a rural Indian reservation. • v 

The Choctaw Tribe is proud of the accomplishments of the Adult Education 
Brogram pVer the past two years. Program statistics '^(36p individuals 
served, 46 persons obtiaining high school equivalency iertif ^cation) can 
shox-^ only partially the gains made by the Choctaw people and the con- 
tributions of Adult Education to Self-Determination. The following 
-report, while comprehensive, cannot possibly cite^ all of the many effects 
that the ptogram has had in the areas 'of health, employment, child 
development^ citizen education, and the preservation oif Choi^taw culture. 
A thorough study of this report, however, may give the! reader some idea 
of the nature of the program's widespread impact. 

The Congress recently eliminated the appropriation for section 309(b) 
programs, under which the ^ic^ram has been partially supported, and 
special projects will now be forced to depend upon state adult education 
agencies for aid. Indian tribes generally can have little coi>fidence\ 

state agencies insofar as funding is concerned, a view reinforced by 
cfhe recent ref^isal of the Mississippi State Department of Education to 
jfonimit resources to the Choctaw Adult .Education Program. The discontilnu- 
khce of 309(b) programs and lack of interest on the part of states are! 
/ery disappointing to .Indian people who wish to continue their" education. 

Ias Tribal Chairman, I wish to express my appreciation tcj the U.S. Office 
(of Education and the Bureau of Indian Affairs for their (technical assis- 
tance and financial support, to the s/taff of the tribal Adult Educatiori 
Program for their unfailing efforts and dedicatlsQn, and to the program 
participants, who struggled to better their education and stand as fine 
examples* of Choctaw Self-Determiiiation at work. 
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Sincerely, 




PM/cm. 



Phillip Martin 
Tribal Chairman 
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PROJECT RESULTS: SUMMARY 



Ghoctaw Adult Eaucation, a <?ommunity^based program, has been operating since 1972 by the 
Tribal 'Council, Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, vvith funding from both the'Department of 
Health, Education, 'and Welfare Office of ^E^Jtication*, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. While 
funding was approved to serve 100 adult members of .the tribe with four classes, response to the 
"-program was such that ten classes were provided for six of* the seven on-reservatton communi- 
ties for the more than 200 adults who regularly \attended. 
* ■ \ . " 

With resp^ect to those aspects of project results which were quantifie^d, Choctaw's project 
recorded marked success, in many instances surpassing the*project objectives: statistical data 
for the project was drawn from an e\%luation:of bre-and post-test scores recorded fo^: most of 
the adults attending classes (not every adult in theWogram had both pre- and post-tested scores). 
The tests, used were the Gray-Votaw- Rogers Series,\ Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced levels, 
forms Avand 3. / \ \ 

' Statistical data«revealed interesting factors regaflmng the population measuremerd which are 
not reported elsewhere in this document. These factors are briefly summarised as follows: 

(1) The entire population showed sigriific^mt-^aHiJJ3gt^ the pre-test A and the post-test^^B, 
the pre-test bein^ the intitial grade level plai^ement teat. 

(2) There was no significant difference between males aVi^ females^garding grade level 
achievement: the rate of achievement tended to mrall^l. 

(3) The d?ta revealed the weakest area for^rade le^el achievement to be in language. This 
was repealed in individual case sampling, but did not shdw up in the final analysis of the da£a.. 

' . ; ^ ^ \ 

(4) Since very few of the subjects /were giv^n all' tek series, final analysis of gains between 
primary pre-test and advanced post-test was. not possible.! These data were tainted by irregulari- 

' ties in measurement and were not reported. However, individual cases indicated more significant 
growth among those who took the advanced test thaa^ an 
test.\^uture studies wh Ibe conducted to confirm or deny 



ong those who only had the primary 
this conclusion. 



These data »are on file in the 



(5) Statistical analyses were conducted for all grQU])ings. 
adult education dffice a»d will be used for further research. 

(6) It\is the express opinion of the researcher that quantitatively different scoring would 
reveal specific weaknesses in the language program and ir language measurement. The narra- 
tives partially explained the cultural biases inherent in these measurements. When the cultuf^l 
factor is, tak^n into' account, the language portion of the measurement may indicate^, posiuye 
growth factoi^, rather than a negative dimension revealed in the data. That is, the data r'eyeale^ 
significant weaknesses in the language portion of the measurement and these negative scores may, 
be explained by cultural bias in the test itself. 

Finally, in every .single case of pre-educational experience testing and post-experience test- 
ing, there wfere significant and sometimes radical achievemejit. It appears that additional data 
would support the contention that these achievement gains 



1) The day-time classes had more significant growth t 



lave at least two explanations: 
lan the night-time classes. 



(2) The time factor spent in class would j^veal more significant gain 



♦DHEW/OE funding came via P.L. 91-230, Sec. 309 (b), a grint from 
nic^l Education (OEG''0-72-1435). 



the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, arid Tefh- 

J ' ° ' < 
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Table 1: Total Achievement of Adults Categorized by Class Location f or T^sts A and 'B 



Class 



■N" 



Pre^Test 
Mean ~^ • S.D. 



Post-Test A 

Mean S.: 



t-test 



<5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



49 
28 
20 
13 
6 
17 
.8 
9 
7 
9 



4.81 

5.66. 

6.48 

4.63 

6.27 

3.17 

5.16. 

5.86 

5.27 

4.61 



2.77 
2.58 
3.05 
2.26 
2.14 
3.05 
2.63 
2.16 
1.35 
2.94 



5.50 
6.44 
7.44 
5.23 
6.98 
4.32 
5.88 
6:58 
5.8Q 
-"5.51 




9.12* 
5.28* 
5.10* 
5.55* 
10.85* 
5.51* 
6.42* 
3.05* 
4.44* 
N.S. 



*Sig^ificant at .01 level, of confidence 

The total achievement of adults as measured by the standard test showed significant gains for 
all class locations. In all instances except locations 5, 7, and 9, there was at least a grade level dif- 
ference between the pre-test A and the post-test B. These total scores reflect the entiace sample 
scores. The t'-test significance of the total sample tends to be indicative of consistent differences 
between means of the two measurenients. This would tend to . indicate significant grlowth of 
achievement between the two tests; - ,. „ 



Table 2: Comparison of Achievement by Sex of Adults Completing 'Fijrms A and B 







Pre-Test 




Post-Test 




I 

\ 

\ 
\ 
1 


Sex 


N 


Mean. 


S.D. 






Males 
Females 


49 
78 


4.81 
5.48 


2.77 
2.62 


5.50 
6.23 


30.0 
2.77 


^.12* 
«l.88* 



*Sigiiificant at ,01 level of ijonfidence ' ' ! 

The data indicated the mean of females, while higher than that- of males, had relatively the Isame 
significant differences as indicated by the t-test. The data did hot reveal why the mean scoi^es of 
males were lower than those of females. What the data did reveal, however, is that both ijiales 
and females tend to havp similarities in, standard deviations between means, thus the grade lie vel 
achievemerits growth as revealed by the data tends to be in close proximity among botfi i^ales 
and femalp° ^ 
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Table 3: Pre-Test and Post-Test Scores by Subject Area for Class One., N==49 



Ifr^-Test A 



■Post-Test B 



Subject 



Mean 



S.D. 



Mean 



S.D. 



t-tjst 



Language ' 2.77 

Spelling 4.75 

Reading Vocabulary - 5.37 

Reading Comprehension 5.71 

Il^ath Reasoning- f 6.16 

Math Computation 5.85 



2.97 
3.45 
5.44 
6.10 
7.55 
6.00 



3.36 
6.28 
5.79 
6.54 
7.08 
6.94. 



3.23 
6.79 
5:33 
6.30 
8.46 
7.81 



*Signif leant at .01 level of co^fidenc^ ' ^1 

These data revealed mean scores arid standard deviations by subject on both the pre-test and po^t- 
test. The data is typical of all 10 class locations, and in each instance there was a significant dif- 
ference as measured by the T-test for^he entire population. j 



This table ^provides data only for pre-test As and posrfe-test B. Additional study of the total* data 
collection rexeals that iiidividual class locations tended to have significant \gains. in all subject 
areas except language This was the largest group oi individuals measured and the fact that 
there is a significant T-test for^ language may be partially explained in the preceding narratives^ 

^ \ \. ■ . ■ • , . 

Information for the following was taken from adul\t education records and from' an adult 
education administered survey of its students. 

(1) Forty-six adults earned high school . fequivalency certification via the GED, 

(2) Seventy adults earned eighth grade equivalency\ certification. 
c (3) The progranri's total enrollment was 360 with a current enrollment of 252. 

c (4) Of the 46 adults who received high school certification, i 22 enrolled in college courses. 

(5) ..Of the same 46 adults, 32'indicated that they had recei promotions or had secured 
different, more attractive employment as the result of their\GED equivalency. 

(B)' Of the 120 adults wha registered to vote in tribal elections since they' began attending 
adults class^es, 97 attributed 'their decision J;o do so to the adul^t classes^^ 

(7) Of the 102 adults who registered to vote in countj^, state, , and national elections, 92 at- 
tributed thei,r decision to do sp to to the adult classes^ \ \ 

(8) 48 adults received^ driver's learning permits following ^rive^: education. inStniction in the 
adult classes. ^ ' \ . . \ „ 

(9) 52 adults received driver's licenses following driver education instruction in the adult 
classes. - 



(10) 48 adults (aside from those who yarned GEDS) indicated that they had found more 
attractive^ employment since they began attending classes- and ^8 of these attributed their im- 
proved status to the adult education program. 

(11) 28 adults who were unemployed were assisted in finding 
staff members. ^ 



employment by a^ult education 



(12) 20 adults were assisted in securing additional job-related training. . " 

(13) 11 teaching paraprofessionals on the adUli; education staff earriet^ a total of 384 semester 
' . hours, applicable to a BS/BA degree. * ... 

In^theory, all projects results could quantified; it was felt, ; however, that efforts to mea- 
sxfre objectively certam,,^Beeis==@f the program could do real harm, pv^n the culture and traditions 
• of the target populationT^^ to omectively record a paraprofession^rs/ acceptance by a community 
would require his friends •an&'^^efeCives to rate him, not a very con^f6rtable position for either- of • 
the parties to be in within^* the Choctaw culture. Despite' this decision to not quantify all areas, 
significant phenomena dad bcciir which, were indicative of the positive impact of the project in the 
communities, ' , ^ 

(1) The project demonstrated the* positive effect federal monies can have on a population 
wh6n that population both pl^ns and conti"ols the project. i . 

■ : ■ " ' I ' ' 

(2) The project demonstrated the maximization of benefits which can occur 'when programs 

are operated in conjunction to other programs, thereby making additional funds arid services 
availattle and avoiding expensive duplication. | 

V . (3) The paraprofessional component generated some of the program's most ' important^ 
achievements: *" ■ ■ ' \ • 

\ (a) By following this design (use of- paraprof^ssionals as j teachers), the limited adult 
education fiSids arid program time, available for developing jhe paraprofessional staff, and 
■for reaching the target adults were expended most effectively and^ productively. ^ 

(b) By using paraprofessionals as ^teachers in the classes, Choctaw people= saw other 
taw people assuming and performing capably in professional roles. 
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(c) The p^raprofessionals involved themselves in^a broad range of coni^nity programs 
^ where their; contributions included serving on.planning committees, providing 

, for com^miiiiity members to community functions, and informing the commumty of these 
* -events. The pai^aprofessionals' interest in the community resulted in a . heightened educa- 
tional awarenes^ among adult education students and other community members. 

(d) - Using bilihgual paraprofessionals as teachers made bilingual instruction pol^ible. 
This was certainly a factor in sustaining the relatively consistent attendance rate and^he 

. number of adults Who reached their goals. (When questioned about their preference for 
lingual instructioiL 163 indicated that thefy preferred to be taught in both Choctaw anc 
English as opposea^to 40 who preferred to be taught in Choctaw only and 31 who preferred to 
be t^ght in Englii^h only.) 

^ (e) The pvovisipn of college cpursework, the requirements of inservice training, and the 
assignment of rest)onsibility to the paraprofessionals contributed Significantly to their 
emergence as competent, confident teacher's and college students,* 

(4) The project deinon§trated the efficacy ot families studying together as a unit; whole 
families changed as they came together to the classes, learned coping ^skills, and became awaire 
that they did indeed nave alternatives, that they were not destined to have the same life choice 
forever. ; . • " ' 

! ■■ ■ ■ • 

(5) The acceptajice of. and use of the classes by the communities had a telling impact on the 
community's response to other educational programs. As' confidence in adult edi|cation grew and 
interest in educatiori was kindled, this feeling was transmitted to . the^ studejit's family with a 
resultant increase in emphasis on education within families within communities. ^ 

(6) Readiness /and . need as factors in learning were clearly demonstrated when tjie ' adult 
students failed to respond^ to or utilize consumer information until they (the students^ felt a 
real need for thos^ facts. - ' . 

(7) The- proji^ct demonstrated positively, for Choctaw at least, th^t adults preferred the ^^r- 
sonalized attentjtqn they receive^ when individuali!zed instruction was utilized. When questioned, 
120 indicated that they preferred to be taught singly. They further stated that they preferred to 
work in books which the teacher had to check rather than in books which allowed them to check 
their own work,' suggesting again that the adult learner here desired the prfesence of a teacher 





CONNEHATTA GRADXJATES— The first GED gpadu> 
ates from Conehatta com lo unity, standing Ieft« Lavada 
im, Henty Williams, and Vera Willis with their teachers 
lly Chickaway and Anne Birky (stahding right.) 



PEARL RIVER DAY CLASS— GED, student Vina Sam 
listens and Ben Tubby explains an algebra concept to. 
her. * 



who could be questioned, who could provide reassurance^ and who could in fact anticipate his 
ctuestions, none of which programmed instructional 'material could do. 

(8) The project also demonstrated that adult .education programs can increase the. employ- 
ability of the target population as w^s indicate^ by the adults who have been able to- secure em- 
plo3anent an^/o^more attractive employment. 

(9) The project was also able to contribute to the coordination of the health, nutrition, and 
consumer information services available at Choctaw via sharing of information and .personnel. 

Although the program at Choctaw was a demonstration prdject, the innovative results of the 
program could not always be seen as tangible, concrete products, as a new theory of learning for 
adults, as specific instructional materials, or as unique teaching techniques. " The significance of 
the program lay instead in (1) the flexibility of its administrative and instructional approach; (2) 
the capacity of this approach to allow for* the provision of individualized non-mechanized learn- 
ing experiences; (3) the portability of the program which allowed it to move into the communities 
where people gathered easily; and (4) its suitability to a population desiring to develop profes- 
sionals via the use of indigeneous paraprofessionals who followed a career lad(|er which provided 
college coursework and a degree plan for them. J 

The major product of this project is the demonstration that thei'e is no single best technique' 
or methodology — no gjmmick — which can substitute for (1) an adaptive, flexible and sensitive 
committment to the provision of instructional assistance to a target population and (2) the pro- 
vision of such assistance in accord with the culture and priorities of that population. 






OLDEST GRADUATE— Chairman Martin congratulates 
McKinley Jim, the oldest adult student to earn his high 
school diplohia. 



COLLEGE COURSES— Ruby Thbmas, paraprofessional, 
prepai;ing for one of her coUegb classes. 



\ HISTORY i ^ 

/f • • - ^ .... ■ ■ ' . ' 

. At the tiriie of European contactf the"" Chocjtaw tribe wa& a large^^prbsperbus people living in 
what is now east-centrai Mississippi and western Alabama. Ili'1540/ Fernando DeSoto passed 
through their territory and commented on the excellence of the agriculture. ' At Mobile the Spanish 
sought to replenish exhausted supplies, but the Choctaws, under^tJie leadership of the district chief 
Tascaloosa, soundly defeated them. This defe^it forced DeSoto to turn north into Chickasaw coun- 
try, and eventually to reach the Mississippi. • . * 

• * •* 

The early 1700's saw French influence in the Choctaw country mcreasing as outposts were 
erected at Mobile and other coastal sites.. Despite the hafsh treatment by DeSoto, only 150 years 
earlier, the Choctaws welcomed the'TFrench. Initially the contact was advantageous to the Choc- 
taws; as European trade goods and cultural attributed were assimilated into tribal life. 

However, the French were quick to take advantage of the pivotal position of the Choctaws in 
international politics on the frontier. French interests lay in keeping the vital link betjveen the 
outposts of Louisiana and the Canadian settlements open. This link was the Mississippi Valley, 
and. was most fragile in the area immediately around the present Memphis, Tennessee, wjiere the 
powerful military presence of the Chickasaws >vas most iVianif est. The Chickasaws and the Creeks 
had long been trading with the English from the Carolinas,' and were their allies in the jfrontier 

struggle. . ' ^ ■ . • * 

- . ■ ■ ' ' \ ' ^ 

Thus, the Choctaws found theniselves serving -as a buffer between the lovv^er French, settle- . 
ments and the Chickasaw and Creek Nations. This embroiled them in almqst l:onstant warfare, 
including a civil war that divided tTie Choctaws into English -and French factions'&r severaP^ years. 

^ ■ -\ * ■ V ^ 

« The Choctaws found themselves no^longer under **French coiatrol" -following Vthe Frenfch re- 
t^^at ^o New Orleans and, eventually, from the \bwer Mississippi Valley. In rapid Succession they 
were transferred, on liaper at least, from French dominion to the Spanish, then lo the Bilitish. 
Finally, in 1^86, the first formal treaty was made <|3between the Choctaw Nation and' another 
pol^'er, the jnfant United States. . • 

■ * ' '" k ■' ' - \ 

This treaty, the, Treaty Hopewell, was the -first official recognition of the /'status of 1 the 
Choctaw tribe as a nation equal to th^ United States and other western nations. It basically ser- 
ved to d^fin^ the eastern boundary ¥f the Choctav^ lands, and gave little warning^of the ultimate 
fat^ of tribal land. 

< * 

Nine more treaties wei'e signed between the United States between 1801 and 1830, culminat- 
ing in the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek. Each treaty eroded away a portion Of the tribal land 
base and niore firmly established the land-hungry young country around the Choctaw borders. The 
^Choctaws' had always been. noted agriculturalists, evi^ ambng the farming tribes of the south- 
east. As peace settled^^ over their land with the ending of the International Period of Southeastern 
history, the Choetai^s^had ^adopted in large part the dispersed farnristead settlement pattern of the- 
Am-eriqan, Farmer^'^'^Unfortunately, the prosperity -of the Choctaw farmer only added to the greed 
of the Americans, already infl.amed 1^ the ^sire for land. « ^ 

The growing pressure for tribal lands came to a h^ad with the emergence of the concep^f 
Removal as federal policy, advocated chiefly by Andrew Jackson. The»Treaty of Doak's Stand in 1820 
began. the process. Over 5 million acres of Choctaw holdings were ceded in return for a small- 
annuity arid a grant olland in Arkansas and OklUloma. No one bothered to explain to the unsub- 
dued tribes already occupyifi^ that land that the -government had giyen it away."" No mass r^^ 
moval was possible, and the Choctaws r§fused to le^ave Mississippi-. ' - • 

■ ^ V * 

Ten years later, at Dancing Rabbit Creek, the Choctaws- ^ave in to the ever increasing .pyes- ^ 
sure, which included an Act of tl|6 Mississippi legislature in 1880 that extended th^ laws of th^ 
state* iy\(er all Indians' in Mississip]^. They -ceded all lands' in the state and agreed to Removal. 

By 1832^ -tKe^' Choctaw tribfe was officially removed from Mississippi. However, not all of 
the Choctaw people left the state. The present-day members of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indialis are descended from^ those who stayed in the ;s^ate'or who* returned to their- ancestral 
home within a shdrt time of Removal. , • <> . ♦ • > 
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Under Article 14 and Article 19 of the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, those who wished 
to stay in the state" had th^ right to claim allocations oj. land and to beegme citizens. This land 
allocation t)lan was fpustrated by the perversion of duty, of the Indian Agent in charge of register- 
ing Article 14 claimants and by.'lihe maneuverings, legal, and not so legal, of non-Indians. 

Deprived of an individual^ land base and, in many cases, without adequate skills to fit easily 
into Mississippi society, the people retreated to marginal lands in the east-central .counties and 
practiced a subsistemce economy supplemented by day-labor jobs. As the economy shifted, many 
became sharecroppers for landowners. 

During the period from 1830 to 1902, additional attempts were made, to completely i-emove 
the Choctaws to Oklahoma. Few availed themselves of the'offers, and many ^Vho' did so re- 
turned later. This removal plan was finally acknowledged to have failed by the'federal govern- 
ment ifi 1917, .when^ Senate investigating committee found the Choctaws in Mississippi living with 
^no possible means of improving theii* lot. The investigation was sparked in part by stories of in-' 
credible suffering caused by^ disease, and the committee found that perhaps as* many as 20 per- 
cent of the total Choctaw population had died^h the influenza epidemic of J^7. This depopula- \ 
tion by disease following so soon after the final Removal of 1901-02 had totally disrupted the 
precarious Choctaw social system. 

o ' ~ 

The Congress in 1918 appropriated fluids for the 'establishment of a Choctaw Agency in 
1918, and developed a land purchase plan for resale to Choctaw families. The land purchase was 
near' the established concentrations of Ctioctaw population,- and formed the nucleus of the present 
day^ seven communities.^ ' " 

The* Agency soon Ibroadened the scope of its services to include health, educational, and 
social services^ The hospital and -the system of federal elenientary sdiools were established be- 
tween 1921 and 1930 for th^Choctaw people, but were 'illfunded and not equipped to^ provide 
even,<pasic services for the bulk of the population.' 

— _ — _ — irtj? , ' , ' 

iThe people's options — both from, the standpoint of human develapment# af the community level and in terms of 
individual achievement of individual potential — were severely limited by their lack of^ educational an(| employment 
opportunities. As tl^e non-Indian wprld encroached more and more on the Choctaw communities, the effect of these 
limits on the day- to -day life of the Choctaw people increased, leaving them •edrift-in a non-Indian world without the 
tools t6 resolve the problems they were farced to encouhter there. ■ * ' 




The Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 m'arked a major turning point in the history "of the 
Mississippi Choctaws. Under its provisions, the tribe organized a tribal government for the 
first time since 1830. In 1935, a temporary organization called the Choctaw Business Committee 
,.was formed as the result of a vote of the Choctaw people to accept the provisions of the IRA-' The 
committee served as the recognized tribal government until 1945 when the first tribal Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws was approved. * This document created the present tribal council, and chairman 
form of government; " . ' 

The Choctaw land b^se grew from the land purchase program initiated in the early 1920's. 
By an Act of Congress in 1939 this land was consolidated and declared to i^e held in trust by the 
federal government, as a result of the failure of the pui'ch^se p^ogram. Under the IRA additional 
land was/purchased for^e^ tribe. Finally, by a Troclamatictn -of the Secretary of the Interior in 
194^, trie land purchase^^nder the various programs was declared ^to be consolidated into a 
federal teservation for the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians. 

The Choctaw Business Committee, and later the Tribal Council, was*initially*^unjjble to create 
any major impact on tribal life,* since it had no power, controlled no resources, arid exercised little 
real influence over agency programs. This situation persisted well into the 1960's. . ^ 

Iri^l^he early 1960's, Iribal pressure on the BIA became stronger Ss ^ncii^sing organization 
develcfpjsrd. One of the fii^t and most tangibje results was the creation of Choctaw -Central High 
^hool in 1964, which provided secondary education for CJioctaw students at home rather than in 
Oklahorria. 

• ■ ■ . ■ ? . ■ , ' . . 

This increasing voice in BIA programs for the Choctaw people coincided with other develop- 
ments in the federal government, with profound impact on current reservation life. Such actipli 
- as the various legislations, the establishment of the Office of Economic Opportunity, and anti- 
poverty programs madeJthe most important impacts on the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
with no real^itgrest in\he Welfare of Indians. ' . - 

SELF-DETERMINATION ^ ' - 

In 1966, the OEO funded th6' Choctaw Community Action Agency under the authority of the 
Tribal Council. The Choctaw people began through this Agency to exercise administrative con- 
trol over their own programs t© a -substantial degree. This commitment of Choctaw people to 
regain control over tribal affairs brought about substantial changes during the last ten years as 
^denftjnstrated below: 

(1) The establishment of the Choctaw Community Action Agency in 1966; 

(2) The establishment of CHATA Construction Company in 1970; ■ ■.. ^ ' 

(3) A comprehensive reorganizatipn of the Choctaw Tribal Government administration^and 
program (service livery) structure in 1971-72;. * 

(4) The establishmerlt of manpower development and training programs (to include adult 
education) in 1970-74; " * ' 

(5) A certified school board with the authority td^contract for operation of Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools ; 

(6) The building of an adult corrections center and courtroom site; 

(7) The establishment of extensive early childhood, mental health, and health service pro- 
grams in 1972-74; * . ^ 

(8) The building of three community facility buildings and a swimming pool; 

(9) The ^uilding of lighted Softball parks in six Choctaw communities; 

(10) The completion of an industrial park in 1973; 

(11) The establishment of a department of continuing education in 1974; 

(12) The enrollment of J^r% than.iPO Ghpctaw people in institutions of higher education; 

tl^O The funding of an4 beginning construction of a comprehensive health facility and hospi- 
tal for Choctaw. 



^During FY 72, the Choctaw Tribal CkAncil .coordinaied the development and' implementation 
of a comprehensive tribal government reorganisation plan to promote more' effective governing 
processes e3^ected to expand tribal council control oveKprograms and services operated on the 
Choctaw Reservation/ This plan was designed iri accordar^e with the federal government's ' com- 
mitment ot self-determination for Indian people. The broad program priorities set by the Tribal. 
Council emphasized the development of plans and project designed with the following in mind: 

(1) Increasing the efficiency and effectiveness of all tribal programs and reorganizing the 
Choctaw Tribal Government system; 

(2) Meeting the, manpower development, economic development, community development, 
educational and health needs of the Choctaw tribe; 

* ^ • ■ . 

(3) Approximating as nearly kas possible the optimal utilization of Tribal resources ; 

(4) Enabling the Tribal Council to position itself tol^administer and ^operate on a contractual 
basis all; federal programs that are now conducted by other agencies'f or the benefit of the Tribe. 

Today's Choctaw 'Tribal Council utilized the capacities and insights of the Choctaw people as 
they developed plans and proposals moving toward Choctaw Self^Determinatjon. The Tribal 
government was determined to provide increased reser/vatioh opportunities in Sueh* vital areas as 
health, education, ^economic development and housing. ' - ( . 

EDUCATION . . ' 

* - Many of the social and economic problems of Choctaw's past and present were attributed to 
federal, state and local neglect in education! Choctaw people, with few exceptions^, were syste- 
matically denied educational opportunities from the 1830's until the establishment of federal 
schools in the 1920's. Even then, educational programs were limited- to the lowe^ grades with 
emphasiS'-on agricultural subjects. . - . • 



2A few Mississippi counties, if the size of the Choctaw population justified (by county sttlttdards), maintained 
schools, paying a Choctaw teacher twenty-five dollars per month for four months each year. The Catholfc Diocese 
^f Natchez opened a mission with a school in 1884'in one of the Choctaw Communities, Unfortunately, a final attempt 
at removing the remaining Choctaw people to Oklahoma occurred in 1903 aifih4:904, and these schools were closed 
shortly thereafter (th€ mission Holy Rosary, in the Tucker Community, continued to operate.) 




ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATIOJ? . / 

Since 1960, Choctaw Tribal Council efforts were Used to forjcfj congid^rable expansion of BIA 
operated schools, with many new *buildings replacing olgl and/or obsolete ones. The' first (and 
only) high school opened in 1964. Previously, any student who wished to continue through high ^ 
school was forced to ufetend schools in Oklahoma, or Kansas* Since its opening, Choctaw Central 
High School has expanded to a total of nine modern buildings, including two dormitories which > " 
housp students from communities too far away from the'schopl for daily busing. In addition to the 
required curriculirm, the school offers commercial coursBs, exploratory vocational subjects and sev- 
eral Title programs, i.e. remedial reading, special dyslexia instruction, remedial mathematics, 
special education, and bilingual music. ' 

In the area of early childhood education. Tribal leaders in 1S(68 convinced the national ^ollow-^ ' 
Through program of the need for new approaches for teaching Choctaw lower elementary children. 
In that year, Choctaw's Follow-Through Program was funded and continued through the present 
to serve all children in kindergarten through third grada. ' ■ ■ r 

KARLV (^IJILDIIOOD EDUCATION ' ^> 

In 1971, tlie Tribal Council received funding for a Headstart Program which had centers in 
each community. \T\vo other early childhood programs. Family Education and a BIA funded 
Parent Child Development Program (which includes both day care centers and day care homes) 
w^ere funded in 1972 and 1973 respectively, and were operated by the Tribal Council. . 

ADUI.T EDUCATION " ' ' 

At the same time thai it was seeking avenues /to impro;^ early ' childhood education, the 
Tribal Council was also cognizant of the socio-economic problems which adversely affected the • 
adult'members of the tribe. As a result of first nonexistent and later inadequate educational 
opportu-nities, many adults at aChoctaw had no marketable skills "Send some, in fact, lacked even 
those Uasic readinj? and commutation skills which allowedjhem to enter and function successfully 
in manpow^er development programs as well as secure ^j|m^ate sector employment.^ Consequently, 
Unemployment and underemployment with -their attend^t social problems existed to the (Jetriment 
of Choctaw's population. Those conditions were furt^^«?r aggravated by the unscrupulous and/or 
confusing business practices that tribal member^^'as^ consumers often encountered. In recognition 
of these serious problems. Tribal Chairman Phillip Martin. and the Tribal Council felt that their 
overall goal of improving the quality of life for all Choctaw people could be faci.Htated by the 
establishment of a tribally controlled AE program designed in accor,d with the tribal philosophy 
of self-determination.* Such a program woul(^ not only give th^- adults an opportur^ity to continue 
learning but would also enhance the employability of tribal members. More importantly, the 
Tribal Council felt that an effective adult education program could foster the development of 
coping skills necessary for functioning in a coml)lex world and would, thereby, gemerate upward 
mobility among the Choctaw people. FuHher, the tribal government was not. content to merely 
improve its member^* ability to^ope with the world about them; they sought, rather, to have the 
people increase their capacity to control their environment, to, in effect, change the status quo-r- 
both on and off the reservation. Accordingly, the 'tribe designed its adult education program 
with two distinct goals in mind: * , - 

, (1) Increasing the capacity of the Chodtaw people, as individuals, to assess and resolve the. 
problems they were most likely |o encounter^in .the non-Indian world,; . 

(2) Increasing the capacity "^of Choctaw, people, as a tribe, to secure control Df the reservation 
and of tribal affairs. 

^The modol number ^>f years of school complMed by Choctaw people over 45 years of age is zero. Almost one- 
third pf the Choctaw heads- of households have completed less than one year of school while less than 4.3 percent of 
all househokis have a head of Ijousehold.who has completed high school. Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, The 
Choctaw Higher Kducation Development Troject, June, 1074, p. .*]. 

"•The phitosophy of self-deteVminationSis defined by the Choctaw tribal government to guide its actions follows: 
"Reservation development is most likely to be positive and lasting from the Standpoint of the Indian people when it 
results from action by Indians for Indkins, supported by technical and financial assistance which is answerable directly^ 
to the Indian tribal government which initiates such action." Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, First Annual 
9^port of the Choctaw Self-Determination Project: 1971-72. p. 14. ^ 
/ • • , . • 



The existing BIA-operated adult education program had had very little success ui>^ that point 
in achieving the first. goal, as the level/of BIA funding and staffing was simply inadequate for the 
task to be accomplished (only two teachers were employed to serve the seven Choctaw communi- 
ties). Beyond, that, the BIA. program was not structured in i^ecognition of language and cultural 
differences, i.e. no bilingual instructors were employed.^ " 

Even if the BIA Adult Educatiori Program had been given sufficient resources to achieve 
tie first goal, it .would never ha vejj achieved the second — for the si^me reason that reservation 
(development had been retarded in/the past: bureav}cracies,^no matter ho\i^ well intentioned, tended 

S 'inevitably to maintain status qua conditions among* the target population. In view of this fact 
ind in accordance with its previously noted concept of self-deterjmifiation, the Tribal Council 
Recognized that only through tribal control could its second goal be realized. It then resolved in 
August, 1971, (Resolution CHQ 18072, Aug. 16, 1971) to request that BIA transfer control of and 
responsibility fpr the adult education program to the Choctaw Tribal Government. 

/ ? ° 

Once contract negotiations with BIA were finalized, the council began an effort for consor- 
tium funding which allowed for the design and implementation of gin adult education program plan- 
ned specifically to reflect the^ ciiltural attributes of the Choctaw adults and at the same time to 
achieve the goals delineated /by the council. 

Funding from both the/ Bureau of Indian ^Affairs and the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare^ Office of Education, Division of Adult and Vocational Education — 309 (B) monies 
—was secured by ihe i tribal council in 1972 and the program began in July of that year. 
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sxhe program was a smmU traditional one which rehed heavily on the use of locally gathered instructional ma- 
terials, some commercial worktexts, the use of field trips to nearby t6wns and factories, and the use. of filYns and 
records. In the early s^venti^s, another BIA sponsored adiitt education program operating iti a town approximately 



50 miles from Choctaw 
program Remanded a long 
as a second language, the 
depersonalization of a 
atmosphere for those, atte: 



/failed to produce any marked change in, the educational level of the adults here. This 
lus ride and was learningrlaboratory oriented. For the adultly all of whom spoke English ' 
tpes and other programmed instructional material were difficult to work with. Too, the 
ing laboratory with its cubicles Was not conducive to developing a non-threatening 
the classes. , - . , 




CONEHATtA group — Adults who attend classes in Conehatta include (from far left) Murphy Solomon, Louise 
Denson, Maljiie Smit,h, Laura Hernandez* and Patsy Tubby. ^ ' ^ 



- Since its inception in 1972, Choctaw Adult Education functioned successfully, producing quan- " 
tifiable, almost immediatel^lresults. Its ease of operation* and its achievements have been such that 
the, program staff. Chairman Martin and the Tribal Council believed th6 program design could 
be easily replicated by other groups seeking^ to reach target populations via a conjmunity-based 
program. * ^ 

, To facilitate such adoption, then, the remainder of this final project report was designed 
as' a manual, describing in detail Choctaw's adult education pla^Q. 




7 



TUCKER NIGHT CLASS— Del{jbie Kirk is shown with one the student groUpsi attending Tucker's/night class. 
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PROGRAM INTENT 

Objectives of the! pft)jek were based on" the concept .that the program . would* place equal 
emphasis upon l^elivery of effective client -services and (2) the development of profes- 

^ ^ aianals from ^ong the tlieijt population served by the program. The commitment, to ^he latter 
was^ prompted by the dearth of Indian professional^ available to work withii^ the Indian com- 
jmuftities® and the belief that Indian professionals could generate a greater impact on* the clients 
^ and communities which they served than could non-Indian professionals. Further, the ultimate 
^ achievement of the second goal indicated earlier (substitution of tribal control for federal manage- 
ment of the Choctaw Reservaiion) could not be fully 'achieved until the bulk of the professional/ 
technical positions within the tribe were held by tribal members. 

The client population was defined, as an unselected cross section of bihngual American In- 
dians, members of the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians living in six of the seven Choctaw 
communities in^EastV^entral Mississippi. Of tlie 3900 Choctaw people noW resideni-ln Mississippi, 
^ appro3^mately 3800 liye in these conjmunities (see figures 1 and 2). Ai^ of September,. 1974, the 
unemployment rate stqod at 36 percent of the Choctaw labor force.*^ Of those who were employed, 
47 percent were unskilled laborers, 38 percent were semiskilled, and only 1 percent w6re profes- 
sionals* (further the^ individual's access to employment was^ often hampered by his not having a 
Mississippi driver's license). Over.56 percen^ of these households had an annua! total cash income 
of under $3000 and over 81 percent had less than $5000 ^per capita income in 1973 was only 
$1012).^ The general educational and occupational skill level was, low-: in 1971, when Choctaw 
Ad«lt Education began, 63 percent of the population had completed third grade; 26 percent had 
completed eighth grade; and only 9 piercent had completed twelfth grade.^° Family use of English 
was considered fair to poor in 75 percent of the households with Choctaw being the primary lan- 
«guage of communication in over 85 piercent of the homes^^ (see tables 1 and 2 for a breakdown on 
the years of schooling completed and the adults' reasons for only completing that level). 

The prckgram effort was directed in actuality toward two sets of goals: the short t^rm ob- 
jectives listen in the proposal and the longer term objectives, sought by the Tribal Council for 
the Choctaw people.^ . * 

^ STATED PROPT)SAL*OBJECTIVES 

The- stated proposal objectives were the following (these objectives were derivatives of the 
first level goal cited in the History Section) : ^ 

(1) The establishfnent of learning centers within the Choctaw communities. 

(2) The increase of each participant's reading level by at least 1.0 grade level as measured 
by comparing his scores on th"^ Gray-Votaw-Rogers (General Achievement Test series per each 12 
months (the successful achievement of this objective will be evaluated relative to the participant's 

* level of reading skills upon entry and the regularity of his, attendance). 

(3) The increase of ea^h participant's computation skills by at least 1.0 grade level as mea- 
sured by comparing hlis scores on the Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement ^Test series per 
each 12 months (the successful achievement of this objective will be evaluated relative to the 
participant's level of computation skills and the regularity , of his attendance)- 

(4) The acquisition, by those clients who so desire, of a Mississippi driver's license. 

(5) The development of a body of learning materials which takes into account the interest 
of the participant, his culture, and his needs. \ ^ 

^In 1972 only 22' Mississippi Choctaws had ever completed college. ^^^^^ ^ 
7The Choctaw Manpower and Demographic Survey, (unpublished) September, 1974. 

^Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Program Narrative: Choctaw Gn-Campus Intensive Education Program, 
Academic Year, 1974-1975, p; 1. i ^ 

^Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, Program Narrative: Choctaw On-Campus Intensive Education Program, 
^ Academic year, 1974-1975, p. 1. 

i^Abstract of Mississippi Choctaw Adult Educational and Occupational/Manpower Deficiencies-: Current Status 
and Proposed Remedial Action, p. 4. ^ * 

i^Program Narrative: Choctaw On-Campus Intensive Education^ Program, Academic Year 1974-1975. 
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(6)' The assessment of learning materials^ adaptable to the Chocta^ adult. (Initially, it had 
been suggested that jnaterials be developed in the Choctaw language ; *that language/ hov^evei*, 
"^vhile spoken by the entiire population, is read by very few people at Choctaw. „ Fewer people still 
can write the language. .,Sucli an objective would have beeft difficult to accomplish without the 
assistance of a linguist.) This objective -was modified to the task of selecting learning materials 
written in English on the basi& of their compatibility with the- Choctaw people. 

TRIBAL OBJECTIVES 

Program objectives as. perceived from the tribal goveriiment's point'of view follow (these ob- 
• jectives were derivatives of the second level goal cited in the History Section) : 

(1) Via the adult classes, the communities will become more ^ware of and experience a 
decrease in the community problems that result from' illiteracy combined with a lack of knowledge 
of consumer skills, legal rights, nutritional and health practices as measured by the number of 
adults who attend the classes and raise questions, as measured by the mention of such concerns 
in community meetings, ar^ as measured by real decreases in some problems. 

(2) The Choctaw paraprofessionals will assume positions o^ leadership as educational change 
agents in their communities as measured by their participation-' on educational and/pr planning 
committees, their election t'o lead^ship positions within various community groups, and their 
penjeption of long term educational needs within the community. 

C3) The career "^ladd^ for Choctaw praprofessionals incorporated into the program will ulti- 
mately^ produce accredited teachers with a BS/BA degree. 

(4) The program will coordinate its activities with those of other tribal agencies, so as to 
maximize expenditures of available monies- - 



12 A bilingual project recently begun at Choctaw was viewed as the most, effective way of achieving written 
literacy in Choctaw both f or^elementary and high school students and for the adult population. ' 




TESTING AT CONEHATTA — Anne -Birky, right, goes over directions for the- general achievement test (given 
every six months in the classes) withv (lef t) Dewey Thomas and LeRoy Williams. 

■ ' . ■ ' 15 ' 



(5) The basic skills and concept^^quired in adult education by members of the target pop 
ulation will provide the tribal government, as an employer, w th more knowledgeable, efficient 
employees. 

(6) The self-cfiscipline required by the adult par|icipants, 
pletion of assignments, will carry over into their work habits i 
ance, diligence, and initiative. . * 



i.e. regular class attendance, com- 
nd reinforce regular work attend- 



(7) By channeling more citizens into the Jabcfr force, the Remand on tribal, BIA, aftd Indian 
Health service budgets for social services (welfare assistance) Iwill be lessened and more resources 
can be devoted to tha improvement of g^eral community facilities and the operation of commun- 
ity wide (non-welfare) programs. ^^^^^^^^^.^i* ( "i 

(8) 'The example set by adults who attend the classes w 
stay in school and continue their education, even beyond the 



11 encourage school-age children to 
Secondary level. 



^ (9) An -increase iti tHe basic educational level of the general population will allow the tribe 
to seek out and encourage private enterprise to locate, expaiid and/or invest in industry on the 
re^rvation.- i • ' . ^ 

- HlO) The efficient administration of a contracted program such as adult education will 
stren|gthen the tribe's case for the administration of other Bureau o^, Indian Affairs and the 

Indian Health Service projects. / v 

M . ^ 1 • , 

Realization of a number of the program objectives havi of course already occurred, and the 
resultss-are detailed throughout the remainder of this narrative; efforts ta achieve the remainder 
of th^long-term goals are in progress and the results may not be evident for a number of years. 




ROADSIGNS — Conehatta students take a practice test on roadsigns following driver education instruction by Tr6y 
Chickaway. From left are Hinton Anderson, Houston Anderson, Troy Chickaway, apd Otto Jefferson. * ^ 
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. ■ DESIGN 
COMMUNITY COMPONENTS 

Choctaw adult education's delivery system was desigTied to give the adults access to an edu 
cational program in their own communities. Initially, these learning centers^^ were established 
in the four largest Choctaw communities so that personal attention and instruction would b? 
available to most of the people several evenings each week- Each center Avas open f^lr two, three 
hour flexibly scheduled evening sessions per' week. Initial response to the^program, wfes so great 
that evening classes were opened in two other communities and day classes (which met six hours 
per session, one day each week> w^re also established in the four larger communities, 

• - ■ ■ ■ ' \ 

CLASS SITES and! PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

The classes were held in BIA schools, in tribal neighborhood facility buildings, and in 
churchjBs. (In most of these buildings, inadequate lighting and sealing, i.e. child-size SLud/px 
uncomfortable chairs^ lack or^ivsicy for personal counseling, poor acousti<is, and. overcrowdir 
were matters of ^ concern for the program personnel. In fact, none of the- classes, with one excep-- 
0 tion, had ifs own classroom, where supplies .could be stored, students could leave books, and maga- 
zines and books could be left for the students to browse through at their leisure.:)'* 

' The fact, however, that adults did meet and were willing to meet tinder such adverse corldi- 
tions indicated the portability of the program and also suggested that this plan did and could 
• work wherever meeting places could be established* 

There were, thougii, certain physical elements which, when available^ contributed to the 
establishment of a comfortable, non-threatening climate for learning. These follow: 

' ^(1) Lighting was a most important consideration in choosing a class site- Rather than accept- 
ing any free .Boom for classes, all possibilities were exhausted , in securing a classroom with the 
best natural and artificial lighting. (Whether or not lighting^is adequate often determined which 
adults attended class regularly or at all, which adults remained most attentive to their studies, 
and which adults had greater attention spans.) 

(2) Seating arrangements allowed the adults to sit informally around tables; never, unless 
absolutely necessary, were adults forced^ to sit in traditional desks, arranged in rigid, straight 
rows. Tables allowed the participants spread their books and papers comfortably and im- 
parted a sense of togetherness to the adults, rather than the . sense of separation, and formality 
that straight rows of chairs often suggested. Too, padded chairs were preferred to hard, metal ones. 

(3) Basic classroom furnishings needed at a minimu^ were a chalk board, (severalj^ small 
folding ones work best), a corkboard, bookshelves, a locking filing cabinet, a pencil sharpener, 
ai^d ashtrays for each table. . 

(4) Basic classroom supplies kept on hand included the following: large diameter primary 
pencils ; ordinary No. 2 lead pencils ; ball point pens ; wide-ruled primary paper ; composition note- 
books (to be used as Vocabulary notebooks) ; rubber bands— several sizes — (students liked to use 
these to hold tlieir worktexts and notebooks together) ; a stapler and staples; paper clips, scratch 

V paper for working math problems; dictionaries (elementary, intermediate, collegiate, and picture 
for beginning readers) ; dictionaries of synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms; world and USA maps; 
encyclopedias; a globe; supplementary reading material on all levels; student enrollment forms; 
diagnostic tests; alphabet charts; chalk and erasers; illustrated charts, i.e. science concepts, colors, 
pictures (particularly photos of current and historical Indian leaders) ; mathematics flash <iar(Js; 
counting beads; extra copies of students' wo^texts. 

(5) It was also necessary for the adults to have access to telephone service. Parents were 
more likely to attend If they knew they could be reached by telephone. Adequ^ate restroom facilities 
were necessary. 
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i^The term, learning centers, is not used in its usual sense in this report-j here, it merely means a class estab- 
lished in a community rather than a permanent site stocked with learning material and open at all times. Physical 
space for such centers is simply not available at Choctaw. Each class must meet in multi-purpose fappities and Jbe 
subject Ito moving at any time. 
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(6| ' Opportunities for socialization within the classes served several signjificant purposes ; t}ie 
breaks/allowed the students to relax from the tensions of their day. Most had worked all day and ^ 
w^re tfred when they reac^ied the class. Free coffee^prpvided by the program ^nd snacks* prepared and 
brought" Ib^f the students enabled the adults to refresh themselves, to engage in informal convep^' 
sation with other members of the class land with the teachers, and, in so doing, to establish an 
esprit which contributed to the program's! high retention rate. Also, for several sectors of the popu^ 
lationi such as older people, the adult clasps represented the only: organized social_oij.tlet other than 
the churches that was available. As such, the importance of the socialization aspept of thfe pr(>gram 
was recognized and nurtured. 1 ^ 



CLASS SITES AMD; STAFFING 

Below is a listing of the classes which operated in each community, the average edu<;ational 
grade level of each class when the program began, the average attendance, and the number of 
teachers, and paraprofessionals assigned there. * . I ■'■^ 



Class 

^ogiie Ghitto Day 
Bogue Chitto Night 
Conehatta Day 
Coriehatta Night 
Pearl River 'Day 
Pearl River Ni^ht 
Red Water Day > 
Red Water Night 
Standing Pine Night 
Tucker Night 



Average 




'staff 


Educaltional 


Average / .. 


Grade Levelr 


Attendance ' 


Assignments 


- 1.1 • 


32 > : 


6 


2.1 


20 


. 3 


5.1' 


27 


• 4 


2.8 


16! 


.-3 


, 4.1 


48 . 


8 


4.7 


15 


3. 


3.7 


^1 


3 


5.0 


8 ^ 


.1 


4.8 - ■ 


19 

0 


'3 


4.5- 


18 


2 




ARTS AND CRAFXS^Mary Lou Farmer (right) shows Edwena Anderson how she pieces a fan-pattern quilt. Stu- 
dents in the Conehatta night class spent one hour per week workin]^ on a quilt. 
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PARAPROFESSIONAL COMPONENT , * 

^ In keeping with th^ribal goal of self-determipation, the adult education program waside-r 
signed to impleirient a career, development plan which would move the Choctaw paraprofessioha.ls 

•from that status to professional status via collegjB "courseworTc; work experience, and intensive 
in-service training, > ' * " . \' - 

" This plan, the p^raprofessipnal component, emerged as one of the most significant acllieve- 
ments of Choctaw^s adiilt education program- * . : ' r 



CAREER LAPDER - w I 

Aside from its primary goal of developing Choctaw professionals, it was felt that a well- 
planned career ladder could also attribute to an increasingly competent paraprofessional staff, a 
decrease in staff turnover, the establishni^nt of persoiial and program related occupational goals 
for paraprofessio'nals, a. means of rewarding excellence as an incentive to paraprof essiona^. devel- 
oprneiit, and a means of increasing staff security. ^ , ^ v ** 

■) ■ * ■ ' • ■ i / 

In addition to the above considerations, three other quite impoi'tant factors were tak^n' into 

account during the planning stages^f a career development pjan : J ' 

(1) The plan was to be one through which the paraprofessional advanced from various entry 
le^el jobs into higher paying, more responsible positions (increases in salary must accompany 
increase in responsibility; otherwise the plan will not woi'k), • 

(^) Thfe plan specified that the- paraprofessional complete some desi'gnated amouixt of train- 
ing or edIicaLtion in order to qualify for advancement, to a **higher" level. " 

(3), TKe plan was designed in recognition bf specific program difference? and goals and 
reflected the needs ;and limitations of the client, population, of the individual paraprofessional, 
of the supervisory jprofessionals,^nd of the programs, themselves. ^ ^ ^. • ^ 

Further, Choctaw's cai^eer {development plan clearly did not allow the paraprofessional to be 
merely aides to the professional^ teachers; instead, cons^id^rable independent decision making and 
^unsupervised work was expected of the par apr of essitoals ; and, on the job, the distinction between, 
the professional^ and the paraprofessional was gener^ly blurred. The paraprofessional was ex- 
pected to function ^sentially as a teacher; he was assigned a* groyip of students to plan for, to 
select learning material for, to evaluate, and to teach.- 

Described below were the steps in the career ladder (the role the paraprlDfessional was 
expected to play as well as the paraprofessional training plan will be detailed in the sections 
on staff selection and assignment and training, respectively). 



Educational Requirement 



Salary 



ENTRY LEVEL 



JUNIOR TEACHlER I 



JUNIOR TEACHER II 



TEACHER 



High school graduate or high school 
equivalency certificate 

Completion of 32 semester hdurs college 
coursework/one to one and one-half years' 
work experience with program 

Completion of 56-60 semester hours; one and 
one-half to two and one-half years' experience 
with the program 

Completion of BS/BA degree and teacher 
certification 



Entry level 

$500 per annum 
above entry level 

$1,000 aboye 
entry level 
* 

$4,000-$5,p00 
above entry level 



Aside from the. salary increments listed, the paraprofessionals were given time off. from 
work to attend 9-12 hours of tuition-paid (by the program) college coursework as well as reim- 
bujrsement for the cost of books, and for tra;vel expenses encountered while coming to and from 
the classes. 
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STAFFING ^ 

Staffing, for any program, was always a crucial factor in determining whether or not a pro- 
gram's objectives could be met; but, for a program such as Choctaw Adult Education whose 
success hinged essentially upon the rapport established bet^yeen the staff and members of the 
target population and between^the professionals and paraprofessionals, staff selection was ap- 
proached with extreme care, Vith much attention given to Jth& prospective femploye^'s a"fcademic 
background, work experience, pofential for flexibility, ability; to. relate to a W 
types, and ability to handle crisis situations. ' ^ ' ' 

This secticjn of the reportpiihen, \?vdll outline'the staff p^psitions that exist^ within the Choc- 
taw Adult Ekucation Program, the competencies required for e^lch, arid tfie responsibilities each 
st^ff member was expected to perform. " 

' ' . . / : . 

^ t Thirteen staff members were hired at the program's Inceptioi).: .one teacher/director, four 
teachers (center directors), seven paraprofessionals, and bne part-time secretary^ Later in the 
program year, tlue to resignations by three teachers, the program operated at times with two or 
three teachers (which,-given the ciient load) was^ an impossible situation^ 

As enrollment increased, the staff was increased to meet the center demands for additional 
-personnel, I'* including one 'full-time director, four teachers, one full-time secretary (necessary tp 
Handle the paper work generated by the driver education and teacher training d)mpohents b'f the 
program), and nine paraprofessionals (three of "whom are junior teachers), * A ' 

i In thfe selection of the staff, particularly the /selection of teachers and paraprofessionals, 
pertain 'as,pects of the wbrfc were clearly cbmniunicated: thet classed were located in six relatively 
remote sections, all in rural communities and very often on bad roads which became impassable 
during 'certain periods of the year; the project required a regular schedule of 'aj^ternoon and night 
work, with considerable weekend activity to be expected. Thus, individuals with a high degree of " 
mobility and the ability to change work schedules on short notice to meet the demands of the learn- 
ing centers was required. The staff.members were expected'^to be empathetic to the problems of 
the students to be committed„ to the concept of Self-Determination for "the Choctaw people^ and to 
be able to face problems with a realistic, yet optimistic attitude. , Furthermore, it was imperative 
« that the staff respect the traditional culture of the Choctaw people and abide by the mores of 
each community. 

For those Maff ^members who held supervisory positions, the supervisory^ approach employed 
herq wjis a democratic, participatory one in which the staff discussed mutual problems and arrived 
at solutions to the same. If individual staff members encouhtered difficulties or failed to perform 
their jobs as required,- counseling rather than chastisement was utilized to eliminate* these areas 
of concern. Adherance to this approach resulted in a comfortable, setious interchange among staff 
with relation to the program's operattibn and the evolution- of a well-trained, committed cadre of 
teachers who accepted what their roles were to be. 

Finally, all professional staff members were expected.^to accept and actively support the pro- 
gram's career ladder for its paraprofessionals. ' 



i^It is appropriate to note here the immense contribution members of the Mennonite Voluritary_Seryi<re Unit at 
Choctaw made to the successful operation of this program: during 1972 and most^of 19i73,,,three. te^iplierS-^b.V!(> full- 




abled students in th;^ overcrowded classes to progress much more rapidly ,than tfiey would have been kh\e to do so with 
the ^ staff available, " . ^ . ., \?..o " " 

For many^of the reasons listed above, the Franciscan twisters, o^f l^lleghany, JsT.y. Were invaluable also' to the 
program's delhrery of services. In 1973, following the returfi^to theii:, hom'es by two Mennoriitp Volunt<^6rs^ Fran- 
ciscan Sister arrived to replace these teachers, thereby enabhricTA^the continued operation of two centers. Ailother 
Sister's coming in 1974 allowed the opening.of -^^tiiranotlij^ Furthermore,;tli^ location pfnhe*' 

Sister's Convent near one of the more distant Choctaw Gonimtinities meaht^.that home visitation, and 'community 
contact there" could be measurably increased ^^ince a teach6i*' did not hay^rto tt^vel 4p-50 milegrVo accomplish aame.' 

' '• ' ^ ' ■ ■ V '^^^ iy<^ ' 
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THE TEACHER 

'c6mpetencies^« ^ ' * . » " - ' • / 

The successful ad^lt education teacher at Ctioctaw has been qne who was (1 ) flexible] trainee!,, 
and interested; (2J had a broad subject matter background^ ?ft?luSl1^, mathematics an^ science 
(3) was interested in impyoving the coping skills oT^the target po#j[l^tion; (4) was waj-m and^ 
accepting; (5) was able l/ empathize .with Hhe clients ^yithout feeling '&6rry for them; (6)^ was 
able to establish a climate for le^niri^ in; a cross-cultural situation; (7), and was cognizant of and 
prepared to cope with tne probletns the^^dults brought to the class- 

Basic employment requiremen-tjlM^ a BS/BA degree and teacher cerlification ; one-twoo years' 
teaching experience) preferably' v^|m a strong academic background in the following, listed 

in the order of preference : En^i/^m T matherftatics, health and/pi nutrition education, sci- 

ence; and a satisfactory scoriB on ^a/ general acbiievement test, administered u'poh application JoX-l 
the position. (Note : If the ta^g^ were predominantly English-speakigg^be^t^ 

tance of having sohieone witfe a;phorougH^ knowledge o:^ English grapjo^a^waS^ Himinishjed ; other- 
wise, this was an essential skill/zitf/ the teacher were pregarjJ^^s^'^stflS^ for the Ekiglish section on 
theGED.) ' ^ ' > ^^^^^^^ :^ - ' 



Among 'the competencie|^|^3rderedva^r^ the teachers were these: 

has knbwledge of tf^'^tlk^i^,^ Sind practice of teaching adults; * 7 

has knowledge of and p3j:^ibrie^ice in program^ development ; 9 
has knowledge of the sp4ialfp!ructure and characteristics of the Choctaw communities ; 
^lieves that innovaiuonilisTpe^essary and desirable for the growth of adult learning; 



i^Sections describing competenf^ie'rf?^\^rll also include a description of certain attitu.dinal attributes felt ^o be neces- 
sary. ■■ "^'^ -^^0 ■ ■ ' V . ' . ; . 

i6The importance of selecting iij^i;glUgent, creative teachers with strong academic backgrounds, decision -making 
ability and initiative cannot be oyerl-^&]|ha sized, particularly if that teacher wiH be working with GED lev^I students. 
In such a program as this, one qaMiXl^^fford to employ teachers who have to be trained afjer they come to work.. 

^-~r .•- ■ 




GRADUATION ENTEBX^IOTIRS — Chairman Ulartin? listens as Wagon Amos (left) and Henry Joe entertain stu- 
dents and their guests ajt^an aflult education graduation. (Mr. Amos is also a student in the Bogue Chitto day class. 
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possesses sicills to effectively relate oneself to the students and community ; 
has knowledge about adult home skills and consumer education and recognizes "the importance 
of each; ' ' ^■ 

has a* commitment to keep up to date on new developments in- content areas ; 

has knowledge of social and cultural forces that influejice adult learning; # 

lias knowledge of methods and maiterials for teaching arithmetic and rekding to adu|ts. 

RESPONSIBILITIES" ' - . ' ^ ' 

> Teachers assigned to each center were responsible for the following: 
providing info rniation about the' program to the community; 

organizing a plan of skill instruction that demonstrated sequence, continuity, ^nd integration; 
planning instruction to begiji at the student's learning level; 
adapting instruction to the background of the student;* 

utilizing system v^hereby student and teacher jointly set objectives and planned learning 
experiences; ' □ 

•operating the learning center to include assignments of staff within each center; 

organizing classes fo^* maximum effectiveness; 

supervising and training paraprof essionalS at eadh center ; 

evaluating staff and students ; - ' . 

establishing and n|l^intaiiiing individual student "files ; 
' developing instructional material; , . , 

'^coordinating center activities with those of other programs ; • - 

teaching in the classes ; 

informing program director of any relevant developments and/or concerns; 
tutoring paraprofessionals xj\ college course work when necessary; 

establishing and maintaining community rappo^f via contact with community leaders ' and 
visitation within the community; 

attending community meetings and social functions. 




QUILTING — Ruby Thomas (rij^ht) and adult education student Laura Hernandez finalize squares for a quilt top 
which the class members at Conehatta made as an arts and crafts project. 
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IPARAPROFESSIONAL 

f . . . A ' . . 

/COMPETENCIES 

* / The paraprofessionals — both the junior teachers and classroom aides — were invaluable as links 
/ between the community and the adult education program. They, working as teachers, were highly 
visible in each community. Most were interested in community development and participated 
**'"acti'vely in various community groups, especially those educational in nature, f.e. Headstart par- 
ents' groups. Follow Through parent advisory committees, aiid community development clubs- 
Suih involvement was consistent with program philosophy and work, and class schedules were 
adjusted to allow the paraprofessionals' to participate in these activities. Whenever possible, the 
.^» pajf-aprofessionals employed were successful adult education atudents who had received their high 
school equivalency via GED testing. Further, the paraprofessionals were assigned to work in the 
.Community in which they were from; selection of the paraprofessional also was based upon th^t 
individual's ability to hoTd the respect of both older and younger age groups within the community 
J as he was the staff member with whom the community identified most readily and most frequently 

0 wi^h adult education..*^ ^ . / 

: The basic education requirement was a^high school diploma or GED certificate; some work 

1 experience with an education program was preferable; and satisfactory scores on a general 
\ achievement test, administVed upon application for the job was required. 

\ Among the competencies considered appropriate for the paraprofessional were these : , 

I ^ has knowledge of the fundamental skills of communication (reading, writing, and spelling) ; 
1^ has knowledge of the primary comprehension, skills ; 
i has knowledge of practical arithmetic skills; 

has knowledge of adult home-life skills; • ' . ' 

" i' tias knowledge of and possession of interpersonal skills so that he can effectively relate 
student^ community and staff members; 

has knowledge of the agencies found within the community which can assist the student. 

RESPONSIBILITIES | . 

All paraprofessionals were responsible for the following: , 
. providing instruction to an assigned group of students; 
" making and following lesson plans; 

' ''^''^ assuming re^onsibility when the center dirt^ctor is absent; 

developingnearning objectives with students| ; 
^ devd^^ng instructional material ; 
assisting with student evaluation; . 

^eping accurate records of each student ; o 
recruiting new students; I ' 

visiting in the community; 

working with community agencies to assist ^udents; 
assisting teacher with communication ; , 

attending 9-12 hours college courses each seniester and preparing all assigned work for such 

courses; ° ' jv, . ' " 

providing transportation for students to and from classes / • 

assisting in extracurricular program, community and reservation wide activities. , 

The junior teachers, however, had the additional responsibilitiies o'f teaching more classes, 
of teaching'%GED-level students in addition, to oth6r levels, and of 'being in charge of a learning 
center with paraprofessionals to* "supervise. The junior teachers were also expected to. assist in 
staff 'training and evaluation. - v 

/ " ^ . ' *\ ' 

"This point was a most important consideration in staffing as it was mi)st difficult to identify potential staff 
members who held the respect of both young and old community meiribers. Jf the el4ers had complaints about the ' 
teacher, therf they and their familijes were not likely to attend; If the younger people were ^ot impressed by the s^aff 
member, they were unlikely to accept him as a teacher. Before hiring dccured, representative community members 
were consulted about an applicant's suitability. - . . > 
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PROGRAM DIRECTOR * o 

COMPETENCIES ^ . 

The program director's role here was a multifaceted one, demanding that the person function 
as an administrator, curriculum development specialist, supervisor of instruction and counselor. 
How well the director filled this role was dependent upon his personal knowledge of the commun- 
ities, their real needs and real problems. And, before the individual and community needs could 
,be accommodated through educational means, several concurrent efforts on the part of the director 
became necessary. » ' 

(1) . The establi^ment and maintenance of a personal acquaintanceship with community 
leaders. 0 

(2) The establishment, identification with and utilization of existing community organiza- 
tions and groups — all of which provided insights into the community as well as served as a bUse 
from which to disseminate information. . * . 

(3) The acquisition of a general knowledge of the population characteristics, institutional 
structure, value systems, economic base, and power structure of the communities via contact with 
tribal leaders and individual community members. 



t (4) Teaching in the classes, displaying the same competencies expected of the classroom 
Bachers, (Thife is an extremely important point. Without having worked as a teacher in the 
dult classes, it was difficult for the director to perceive both stdff and student needs. Teaching 
also allowed the director constant opportunities to observe and evaluate staff performance.) 

(5) Participatidn^n a regular basis in community functions — both social and non-social. 

(6) Regular visitation of the adult students and potential students at home and the^ active 
solicitation of their opinion on the program and its effectiveness. . 




PEARL RIVER DAlT^ CLASS — George Isaac, Bonnie Dan, junior teacher Troy Chickaway and Lewis Tubby (fron 
left to right) spend a morning of seripus study at the Pearl River Day Class. 



^ Basfc employment requirements were a BS/BA degree and teacher certification, with prefer- 
ence giveja to individuals with a master's degree in adult and continuing education; one-two years* 
teaching experience in adult education; a strong academic background to include language' arts, 
math/science, and consumer education; and satisfactory scores on a general ^achievement test, 
administered upon application for the position.o , 

Among the competencies considered appropriate for the director were the following:. 
. has knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching in adult education ; 
has knowledge pf recruiting the adult as a learner; 
has knowledge Of theory and practice of program development; 
has knowledge of the nature of adult education legislation; 
<2qn use the techniques of public relations; ' 
has knowledge of the processes of learning for adiilts; 
has -knowledge of the characteristics of the adult| learner ; 
has a commitment to continuing learning; , ( 
has knowledge about adult home life stalls and consUfmer education; 
lias knowledge of federal funding procedures; \ 
can adapt a- curriculum to the needs of adult learners; 

has knowledge of and experience in developing instructional materials suitable for the target 
population; - ' , 

has knowledge of and experience in developing degree plans for paraprof essionals ; 

has knowledge of and experience in applying, both personal and academic counseling tech- 
niques ; . ' ' ^ 
^ has knowledge of the suitability of commercij^l materials for adult learning;;^ 

has knowledge of and experience in providing in-service education for adult education in- 
structional staff members; 
. has knowledge of and experience in applying both formal and informal evaluative tools ; 

has knowledge of and experience in interpreting evaluative data ; , " 

has knowledge of and experience in m'aintaining a record keeping system; 

has knowledge of and experience/in applying organizational skills; 

has knowledge of and experience in administration, budget management, and proposal prfepa- 
ration. . > u 

RESPONSIBILITIES, ^ ' 

The director was responsible for the following : „ 

selecting, supervising, and training' a staff of 
.selecting and purchasing materials and supplies; 

scheduling classes in all communities and making staSf assignments to same ; 

arranging college coursework for the paraprofessionals, providing career counseling for same 
and tutoring those individuals in their coursework; ■ - ^ 
- securing physj^cal^f^ilities and a means. gf transportation ^for all classes; 
' traveling tKroughoiit the communities in order to maintain contact with community leaders 
on a regular basis in order jjo ascertain how the comrpunity views the program; " ' 
^ supervising and coordinating the activities of the driver education instructor with those of 
adult education ; * * 

arranging for non-paraprofessional staff members to enroll in and attend university gradu- 
ate courses in adult education ; . ' 

' . substituting f oi^ teachers and paraprofessi-onals wh^p were ill or otherwise w^re not able to 
attend; . ' 

coordinating program^ with other tribal programs %to secure maximum effectiveness; ^ 

preparing refunding proposals (to include budget development) ; 

developing and maintaining a curriculum adapted to the adults and. their needs; 

developing suitable instructional materials; 
' participating in tribal and community functions ; 

accepting and supporting the concept of self-determination for the Choctaw people; . 

completing and distributing all reports as required at CKoctaw: (1) monw^ly narratives to 
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the Bureau of\ Indian Affairs, to tribal councilmembers and to other program directors ; (2) quar- 
terly and annual reports to DHEW/OE, the tribal chairman, and the contracts oMicer; <3) monthly 
and annual reports to United Southieastern Tribes, Inc. (to m^k the progress and/or problems of 
the paraprofessionals in their college courses) ; (4) monthly^arVatives on the progress of the 
driver /education program to the traffic safety officer, the tribal chairman, and the contracts offi- 
/cer. • 

PROGR)^M SECRETARY 

COMPETfilNCIES . 

Adult educatiofi's secretary, can better be described as an office manager. She was integrated 
into all aspects of the program, thereby relieving the instructional staff of many duties, freeing 
them for more classroom activities. By employing an individual with both work experience and 
college training, the program had additional manpower for tutoring the paraprofessionals in their 
courseworks, assisting the classes in craft projects and for providing on-the-job training. (This 
program'§i secretary developed a series of grooming lessons for younger students who had repiest- 
ed them ; for a staff in-service training session, she developed and presented a series on money 
management.) ^ ^ ^ ' 

Basic employment requirements were ITTiTgTrsc^ its equivalent and work ex- 

perience with prefe'i:;^ence^given to individuals with college training. 

Among the competencies considered appropriate for the secretary were the following: 

knowledge of anfi experiejuce with developing ar^d maintaining an educational records keeping 
system ; - ' ^ 

knowledge of and experience with the establishment and maintenance of a filing- system ; 
knowledge of ^nd experience with purchasing procedures ; 
kno'wledge of basic principle^ of accounting; ^ 




1974 GRADUATION — More than 300 community members gather rn the spring^each year to attend graduation cere- 
monies for adults who received GED diplomas, eighth grade certificates and driver's licenses. 
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knowledge of and experience with, the operation of office machines; " * 

knowledge of and experience with basic of f ice procediyres ; . . 
possession of above average typing skills. \ 

RESPONSIBILITIES ' " ^ 

..The program secretary was responsible for the following: ' 
performing secretarial duties on a variety of technical and administrative matters; 
preparing teaching material for use in the classroonis=^=^>^=^ * . 
inventorying supplies/worktexts/other teaching material and replenishing wfien neces^ry ; 
assisting in developing and maintaining a record keeping system for class attendance; ' 
drafting replies for correspondence; . 

maintaining a filing and record keeping system for the three programs operating from the 
adult education office (adult education, United Southeastern Tribes' Teacher Training Project, and 
* driver education) ; < ^ 

• preparing time and attendance reports. " I 

.TRANSPORTATION PLAN ^ / - . 

Sijice many of the potential adult students lacked adequate means of trjan^t)ortation, and, 
even with the establishment of community cj^sses, still lived \^ or twenty miles from the school, 
a>transportation component waa necessary if the program were to reach the target population. 
Unfortunately, neither the ^HEW grant award nor the Bureau of Indian Affairs cWract terms 
allowed the purchase of vans for use as buses; however. Bureau of Indian A^airs busesi (when 
not in use by the schools) were available for adult education's use on a co^ reimbursable basis 
of 10^ for each mile traveled. In some of the, communities, tribally owne(f Headstart and com- 
munity health i^rogram vehicles were used in addition to the Bureau's bja^es to transport students 
to and from classes. (The only negative^spect of the plan was thejjmvailability of buses during 
thfe days when they were in use to transport children.) 




SON TEACHING F^^THER — Junius Lewis, junior teacher (standing), assists his father, Ben Hollis Lewis, with /his 
work in the Bogue Chitto night class. Other students shown are Ellis Thompson (far left) and Mary Robinson /(in 
back). / 
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%he adults' lack of transportation posed problems in addition to those entailed in attending 
the classes : there was often Ino transportation available for the students to travel to the GED 
testing center, to the site for driver's examinations, to the hospital or cHnic, to the tribal office to 
conduct business, or to job interviews. While some of the above travel may not be considered a 
legitimate concern of aHult education, the staff generally felt a need to proyide this kind of trans- 
portation for the stiidents. For this reason, a vehicle permanently assigned to adult education 
would have eliminated thte complications tvhich arose when 20 students needed transportation to 
take the GED or to be examined for feye glasses. ' ' ■ 



qi^jLDCARE PLAN 



Probably every adult education program was plagued by the problem of providing care for 
the children of those adults who would like to attend classes but who have no one with whom ^ 
leave the children. Choctaw partially solved its childcare needs by the ^assignment of Operation^ 
Mainstream and the Tribal Work Experience Training Program ^rollees to adult education as 
part-time babysitters. In addition, some .voluntary babysitters were recruited.' 

This plan worked well for some communities and nx)t at all in others^ its success was a func- 
tion of the availability of women enrollees. stationed Jn each community. In additiojn, woriien who 
were available to work as babysitters were usually women who wanted to'' and should attend the 
adult classes. * 

Despite the problems encountered in maintaining a viable childcare "component, attendance 
at e^ch class clearly increased When a sitter for children was present. Additionally, thi^ number 
of husband-wife combinations attending increased when parents knew they could , both attend 
classes and bring their children. The program sought also to avoid having passivQ babysitters 
who merely watched the children; rather, efforts were made via, suggestions and some ^training 
from the supervisijag teacher to make sure the children were engaged in constructive play or, for 
older children, assisted with thef^ homework assignments. 




DKIVER EDUCATION' — Driver education instructor WilHs Tullos prepares^ for a drive with adults Egbert Cotton, 
Prentiss Lewis, Rufus Wesley, and Mrs. Thomas Waiter. 
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INTERPROGRAM/ AGENCY COOPERATION . 

Each tribal program at Choctaw was designed to capitalize on the re^ijJgiBS available within 
other programs ; adult education here reflected this philosophy as the program not only received 
funding from two federal agencies, but also established linkages with other tribal programs, with 
church groups, and with institutions of higher learning in order to provide a number ot services 
which would not have been possible with only the original. grant funds (see chart below). 



AGENCY 

(1) DHEW/Office of 
Education 

(2) Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 



INTERAGENCY/PROGRAM RESOURCES ' 
UTILIZED BY CHOCTAW ADULT EDUCATION 

ACTIVITY CONTRIBUTIONS 

Basic education classes for Funding for personnel and supplies 
the Chocta\\' communities ^ 

GED preparatory-^elasses for Funding for personnel 
the Choctaw commurSUe^ 



Transportation 
Classroom sites , 



(3) Mississippi Band of 

^hoctaw Indians , ^ 

(a) Manpower programs Childcare 



(b) Early Childhood 
programs 



(c) Community Health 
Services 

.(d) Community Facility 
Services 

(e) Traffic Safety 



("f ) Continuing Education 
Center 



(g) Choctaw Legal 
Services 

(4) Holy 'Rosary Catholic 
Church 

(5) Mennonite Volunteer 
Service Unit 

. (6) Franciscian Sisters 
of Allegliany, N.Y. 

(7) Mississippi •State 
University 

(a) Cooperative Extension 
Service, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture 



Equipment: day care for 
children; transportation; 
health education 



Transportation 
Classroom sites 



Driver Education 
^teacher/ car 

Career planning; financial 
aid; transcript evaluation 
for program's paraprofes- 
sionals enrolled in classes 

Legal rights education 



Classroom site 



Teachers 



Teachers 



Nutrition, health, and 
consumer education 



Use of BIA buses to transport students to and from 
classes 

Use of BIA schools as classrooms for adult edlicati< 




Use of manpower program enrollees to provide childcare 
in the evenings for jadults attending classes 

Use of audio- visual equipment, provision of day care for 
children so that mothers could attend day glasses; use 
of buses to transport adults to and from classes; coor- 
dination with early childhood's health specialist to pro- 
vide health education in adult classes 

Use of CHS vans to transport students to and from 
classes 

Use of community facility buildings as classrooms for 
ddult education 

Provision of a driver education teacher and automobile 
.for adult students 

Center director and counselor performed these functions 



Use of CLS attorney to provide classroom construction 
in various areas , - 

Uge of church '^all as a classroom 



Use ol members of the Mennonite VSU as teachers Hn 
the program 

Use of members of the order s^s teachers in the program 



U^e of consultants who provided in-service training for 
the staff and who also provided training in the classes; 
provision of teacHing materials 



. isfiireau of Indian Affairs funds were expended exclusively for personnel salaries for the GED component and 
insurance- equally as valuable their contributions of classroom ^ites within the BIA schools, the use of BIA buses 
for transportation, and the provision of utilities (water, heat, lights) at no ccfst to the program. Agency Supermtend^ 
ent, Robert Benn, and Educational Programs Administrator, Jimmy Gibson, both Mississippi Choctaws, have con- 
sistently supported the program and sought to facilitate its efficient functioning. 



(b)^ Department of 
'Adult Education 



(8) University of Southerti 
Mississippi/ East Central 
Junior College 

(9) United Southeastern 
Tribes, Inc. 

(10) Indian Health 
Servicers « 

ii.l) National Health 
Services Corps , 



In-service training for staff 



College coursework for 
paraprofessionals 

College coursework for 
paraprofessionals 

In-service training; 
classroom instruction 



In-service training; 
classroom instruction 



Use of consultant for in-service training; program 
evaluation; provision of teaching materials; provision 
of graduate coursework for teachers 

0 

Provision of on-reservatioh college courses 



Provision of funds for tuition of paraprofessionals 

Provision of staff members for screening adult students f 
for eye glasses; for in-service training fpr .-staff in 
health education; for speaking to classes 

Provision of staff members for in=service training and 
for in-class instruction 



* ^Choctaw's Indian Health Service Unit DirectorJyFrank Henry, a Mississippi Choctaw, was most cooperative 
with adult education staff and students in terms of ajranging a system of screening adults for eye glasses, securing 
funds for eye glasses for the students, and supporting health education efforts of the AE staff. 




SOLVING MATH PROBLEMS—Joe McMillan (center back) considers , a math problem with Debbie Kirk at the 
/rucker night class, pther students also studying math are (left to right) Jean Tubby, Addie McMillan, Willie Thomp- 
son, Mr. McMillan, Ms Kirk, and Kate Billie. 
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STAFF ■ T^RAINING 

•For such a long time, it was assumed that the metHods used in teaching children could 
be applied to the teaching of adults ; few or no opportunities existed to train individuals as teachers 
of adults nor were attempts made to recruite such specially educated teachers for adult education. 

Even when knowledge gathered from research and experience indicated that adults had cer- 
tain characteristics that required different teaching techniques than those employed with children, . 
it continued to-he difficult and, in some geographic areas, impossible to recruit and hire educatorSr 
whose draining had equipped them to deal with the adult learner. Given these limitations, the 
development of a good teaching staff for an adult education program became heavily dependent upon 
the quality of the program's training component. . * 

With this in mind, staff development,, for the professionals and paraprofessionals alike, was 
a priority for Choctaw's adult education project. For both groups (professional and paraprofes- 
sional), orientation sessions, individual instruction (from other staff memb^s) , program spon- 
sored workshops, non-program sponsored workshops, direct observations, professional conferences, 
consultants, and college coursework were utilized as a means of learning about the adult. With 
the exception of college coursework, all training experiences were the same for professionals and 
paraprofessionals; and the training was viewed as a continuing program of learning about actual 
classi;'oom problems: any legitimate concern in the classroom was subject-matter for study, but 
the program was built primarily around the topics listed- below: \ 

(1) Physiological, psychologic^, and sociological characteristics of the adult and their impli- ' 
cations for teaching/learning; , 

(2) Program development for adults (fo include individualized learner program planning) ; 

(3) Teaching/learning niaterial for adults; 

(4) Recruitment techniques; 

(5) Enrollment procedures; - , . 

(6) Interview techniques ; . , * • 

(7) Evaluation of student performance levels; 

(8) Counseling techniques; ^ o 

(9) Competency phased instruction ; " , . ' 

(10) Community relations; ■> , 

(11) Evaluation of commercial worktexts; 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

(12) Life skills for adults. , 

A description of some portions of the training plan used by Choctaw Adult Education can be 
found on the following pages. . * ' , 

ORIENTATION 

Professionals and paraprofessionals, when they were initially employed, were familiarized 
with the characteristics of the adult learner and the socio-economic characteristics of the client 
population; with the goals and philbsophy of the program and the sponsoring organization (Choc- 
taw Tribal Council) ; with the teaching material availabfe^or use; with the career development 
options available; and with the community's expectation of the staff . The non-Indian staff mem- 
ber was also apprised of the nature of his job in terms of cultural differences (most of the areas 
covered in orientation meetings were developed in greater detail in subsequent workshops). 

For new staff members, personal instruction, close communication, and support during the 
first critical weeks were important to give the new teacher confidence in his ability to teach adults. 
(The new'teacher in many cases was like the new adult student; he shared the same insecurities 
and was uncomfortable in his role.) In addition to the above, an observation period was essential 
to the new staff member's orientation to the program. 'He generally spent two weeks visiting all 
the classes and observing other teachers at work. 
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WORKSHOPS AND CONSULTANTS 

The workshop3 were on-site, intensive two or three day sessions conducted either by outside 
consultants, Choctaw's adult education staff members, 'or professionals and paraprofessionals frorii 
other tribal programs. ■. ..^ . 

When consultants were employed, they were carefully selected i on the basis of their actual 
teaching ^experience with adults, preferably wiih Indian people, oln their ability to design and 
execute practicum experiences, and on th^^^ability to involve and interest all staff in the work- 
shop activities.' Most significantly, the consultants wei^e evaluated in terms of their long run effects 
upon staff performance, i.e. how well the teachers indpleme^ted recommendation made and how 
well such recommendations worked to solve problems ; within the^program, 

Aside from utilizing consulting services for sta^/ training, the program personnel here felt 
a need f<i)r maintaining contact with a professional adult educator, one who was accessible to them,* 
one whojwas interested in the program's successful evolution, and one who would ol^jectively, eval- 
uate the| program in its various developmental stage$ and could offer viable solutions for problems. 
Accordingly, after working with several consultant$, the program established contact with the 
adult education department at Mississippi State Ur^Sversity, Richard Etheridge, head, and utilized 
it extensively as an' excellent source of technical assistance, not only in staff training but alsO in 
other a^eas of program planning and evaluation. ; 

Briefly, some of the wo):kshops which were mqist beneficial to the program are described be- 
low,- along with the date, personnel involved, arid topics covered. 




COXCEXTRATING ON ALGEBRA— Shirley Lewis, GED student at Bogue. Chitto, concentrates on work in her alge- 
bra book in preparation for the GED examination. \ \ ■ 
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TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING BASIC READING SKILLS 

^Dr. Lora Friedman, consultant ., 
University of Southern Mississippi 



1972 



Recognizing reading readiness in adults 
Dieveloping word analysis slcills 

a. Phonic skills 

b. Structural analysis « 

c. Syllabication ' 

d. Context clues » . 

Developing word recognition and vocabulary development activities. 

Developing comprehensive skills 

Classifying reading material by grade levels 

Rewriting material to correspond with adult grade levels 

Writing language experience stories 



TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION AND CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
Dr. Jim Layton, consultant 

University of Southern Mississippi \ 

1. Administering diagnostic reading scales . , 

2. Administering general survey tests <to include the Gray-Votaw-Rogers ser/es 

3. Evaluating test results 

4. OrganJ^ing^ for instruction • 

a. Physical arrangements - 

b. Personnel assignments ' « 

c. Material placement 

d. Data collection (about students) 



July, 1972 



the program, before classes 
cher a cursory examination 



The two workshops above were held during the first weeks 
had .actudlly begun, and were planned to give the inexperienced tet 
of some teaching techniques which were applicable to adults enrolled in basic education classes; 
too, the workshops sought to prepare the teachers for the organiptiorial problems they would 
encounter in th^ classes. Rolerplaying waS used extensively throujg'hout the sessions to give the 
teachers a sense of what they would be doing. 



EVALUATING COMMERCIAL MATERIAL IN USE AT CHOCTAW 
Choctaw Adult Education staff members 



April, 197ii 



/ 



1. Reviewing supplemental reading material available 

a. Positive and negative aspects of same 

b. Suggested uses of same 

2. Reviewing commercial language texts ^available 

a. Positive and negative aspects of same 

b. Suggested uses of same . 

3. Reviewing commercial social studies tests available 

a. Positive and negative aspects of same 

b. Suggested uses of same 

This one-day training session was used to^ review materiaj that had been found effective in 
teaching and to suggest usage df such material. / 



SELF-DETERMINATION AND ITS IMPLICATION FOR CHOCTAW 
Bobby Thompson, Choctaw Tribal Vice-Chairman 



May, 1973 



1. Defining self-determination ^ 

2. Listing tribal council goals " I 

3. Describing the tribal government's organizational plan - ' 

4. Describing the benefits of self-determination for members of the tribe 

Another one-day session, this meeting was scheduled to familiarize the staff with the organ- 
ization of the Choctaw tribal government, its^ function, and its immediate and long' range plans; 
such information was then relayed to each of the Choctaw communities via adult education staff. 

« . « * « «. « 
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UNDERSTANDING THE ADULT MARKER AND COMPETENCY BASED INSTRUCTION * " 

Dr. Richard Etheridge, consultant ; Augu&t; 1973 

Mssissippi State University • 

1. Understanding the adult learner . . « • 

a. Physiological characteristics of adults , 

b. Psychological characteristics of adults ^. • ' t ' 

c. Sociological characteristics of adults ' y 

2. Identifying teaching/ learning problems in the classes at* Choctaw 

3. Solving problems via competency based instruction 

a. Individualizing instruction via behavioral objectives and establishing a realistic learning plan for each student 

b. Arranging teiaching material to satisfy each student's goals as defined by the behavioral objectives 

4. Applying part- three to the solution of problems defined in part two . ^ ' • 

5. Evaluating the workshop: each participant wrote an evaluation of the proceedings 

Th^s particular workshop had a telling impact on classroom instruction that continued to be 
evident; staff members worked individually with the adults, encouraged them (the adults) to set 
personal go^ls, developed behavioral objectives and an instructional plan for each student to adhere 
to, thereby insuring that tije learner's efforts were directed toward realizing liis goals. * 

PREPARATION OF INCOME TAX FORMS 

Ed Smith, Choctaw^egal Services Attorney January, 1974 

1/ Definition o| terms . ^ - - v 

2. Description of forms - ■ ■. ■ \ ' * 

a. Short form ^ « .... 

b. Long fonft ' . , : ^ 
^S, Description of aUowaWe deductions 

The realization that a n*umber of adults participating in the program had never filed income 
tax returns although they wfere usually due returns led to this trainmg. meeting which provided 
the staff with enough information so that they could assist the adults in filing an income tax 
return. ; ' . 

***** a 
RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR NUTRITION jEDUCATION . . ' ^ 

Nancy Ertz, nutrition ^ecialist February, 1974 

Cooperative Extension Service, Mississippi State University " , ' " ' 

Ms, Ertz described a variety of teaching material available for. nutrition lessons for adult education staff members 
as well as for program .personnel from other tribal education programs. Ms. Ertz has subsequently visited a num- 
ber of adult education classes and taught lessons dealing with a variety of nutritional needs. 

1(1^ 1(1 « 4< « ^ 

THE TEACHING OF READING TO BEGINNING ADULT STUDENTS 
and 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND" USE OF TEACHER-MADE MATERIALS ' V ^ 

Dr. Richard Etheridge, consultant ^ ( April and May, 1974 

Mississippi State University , 

These two workshops wete problem-^centered ones for the staff as they were instructed in teaching methodology for 
teaching reading" to adults and in developing teacher-made reading material for-^he students. At the second work- 
shop, methods and learning experiences which had emerged earlier were used by the staff as they developed indi- 
vidualized learning packets with lesson plans adapted to fit the specific interests of the Choctaw adults who attended 
classes. Thirty lessons were completed in the broad areas of credit, health, nutritioh, and recreation (a copy of 
these leSsons may be found in volume II of this report).. 

Upon completions of the workshops, each participant evaluated them via a written assessment with overwhelmingly 
positive results. The sessions were fruitful ones as both the paraprofessional and professional staff gained • confi- 
dence and shaped their own ideas into excellent teaching techniques/ Furthermore, the level of participation by the 
staff in the learning situations and their subsequent transference of concepts learned here to the classroom demon- 
strated the value of such training. (These workshops were prompted by the staff's realization that the reading com- 
ponent of the'program her^ was its weakest and that the commercial materials available on a 0-3.0 grade level \rere 
geiferatiy inadequate.) ■ ^ ^ 

. *♦♦♦♦ . ' 

THE "BRUTH-IN-LENDING ACT AND ITS APPLICATION TO CONTRACTS 
Ed Smith, Choctaw Legal Services Attorney 

Edward John, Choctaw Legal Services . . May, 1974 

Another brief training "lesson, this included a bilingual presentation of truth-in -lending practices and their implica- 
tions for contracts. When taught in the classes the adults were given contracts to inttyrpret. - 
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'August, 1974 

/ 



THE FOOD DptBAR . . 
. • * Bpth Henry, Adult .|Sducation Teacher , * . \ , 

1. How to cut costs, **' ' , 
..^ a. Selectio^•o^'a stote ' • 

* b. Preparation of a shoppiilg list ^ 
Tec|iniques in buying meat, milk, fruits and vegetables, breads and cereals. 

2. ^hjnit pricing:/ , ' ; • o 

This series of lessons was developed*' by adult eduGation teacher aBeth Henry who spent one 
day instructing- the remainder of the staff in presenting the iseries in all the classls. The unit 
taught ^^was. cQmprised of four parts and concludeiJ with a visit to grocery stores to compare prices. . 
The response to the lessons was uniformly good, with many adults noting that, for the first time, 
tiiey not onl;]^' c6mpared prices of similar items but also compared prices oi similai| items when 
purchased, at different storey. The lessons .were^vailable to other community groups and were 
^iveij in. 'H€;adstart Parent Meetings. A complete copy, with instructions, can be fo|nd in volume 
• II of thia report. ^ 



IN-SipVlCE TRAINING: READING, MATHEMATICS, 



Anne Biifky, Benford Tubby and Troy Chickaway . 

Adult Education Teachers . • 

.' f . * • .. 

1. Utilizing the Laubach Heading Series 

a. Prese^itation of available Laubach materials 

b. 'Positive and negative asjjects of the series 

c. rRole playing; simulation of a teaching/reading session 

2. Evaluating Vommercial n^athematics texts 

a. Presentauon of available worktexts 

b. Positive and negative aspects of the series 

c. Role playing: simulation of a teaching/reading session . 

3. Preparing adult students for the written driver's • examination 

a. Methods • , 

b. Materials , ' . 




c 



tlovember, 1974 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING: MONEY MANAGEMENT 

Carol Moore, Aduit Education Office Manager . . 

1. Consumer .Credit / ^ ^ 

^y^ntages of credit 
D^advantages of credit' , 
'c. Sources and types of credit . 
..d. Installment contracts * ' 

e. Determiniug credit risks 

f. Piguring^the cost of credit 

g. Do's and don'ts of credit ^ 

h. . Ways to get out of debt 
Bijdgeting money 

a. Steps in making a budget 

b. Following a budget 
Savings 

a. Services offered by banks 

b. Reason for having savings accounts ^ 

c. Summary v . 
Insurance 

a. Types of insurafice 

b. Amount of insurance needed * 

c. Sources of insurance 



December, 1974 



This series of lessoiis were developed by Carol. Moore/ who had a-'^specipl interest and exper 
tise in money and bankihg. Ms. Moore spent one day preparing the remainder of the staff t' 
^teach the series in the classes. Since econonfic problems ks a result of la|k of skills in mone: 
management were fairly common within the classes, this, group of consumer lessons was enthusi 
astically received. A complete copy of the lessons, with instructions for te4ihing, can be found i 
volume II of this report.- ^ 
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CONFERENCES 

While the program utilized its own workshops to deal with the specific problems of adult 
education, educational conferences of a more general nature, yet directed toward the particular 
concerns of .Indian education ^ere invaluable to staff development here. A description of these 
conferences has been included m the report because the questions addressed ^t each could be di- 
rected toward any area of education, and the solutions proposed had almost uniVersal relevance 
and applicability. - ^ ' 

EDUCATION: NEW HORIZONS FOR THE CHOCTAWS ' ' 

Sponsored by the Choct-vw Tribal Council, the Choctaw Board of Education and the Mississippi Committee for the 
Humanities ^ r . > " January 10-11, 1974 

Ms. Bea Medicine, Professor of Native American Studies at Dartmouth College and John Rouillard, Chairman of the 
Native American Studie^ Department at California State Universi'l^ discussed the issues of contract schools and 
bilingual education and also discussed the problems unique to Indian education, , • ■ 

All adult eduep^ion staff members were involved in this conference.. They brought parents 
and children in from each of the seven communities. One staff member, Benford Tubby, served 
as a panel member and other teachers served as group leaders for the various community groups 
(see figure 3). > 

ft 

EDUCATION: NEW HORIZONS FOR THE CHOCTOWS PART 2 « 

Sponsored by the Choctaw Board of Education March 18-19, 1974 

Anslem Davis, admf^iistrator from Window Ro^k School in Arizona, discussed curriculum development in Indian 
Education. Abe Plummer, director of Ramah Navajo High School in New Mexico spoke oj;i culturally relevant Indian 
education. 

Again, adult education staff members provided transportation for community members to 

come in to the conference. ^ • , ' 

«■ « * • • • 




READING LESSONS— Sandy Bell, center, holds a reading lesson with ftogue Chitto students Annie Henry (left) and 
Betty Wij^Uace (right). . • ^ ' 
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MISSISSIPPI ADULTS EDUCATION ASSOCIA'jriON'S CONFERENCE 

Jaclcson, J^ississippi ^ , March 20, 1974 

All staff members attended this professional meeting which included lectures, panel discussions and demonstrations 
relating' tfeadult education. / 

SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE, CHOCTAW BOARD OF EDUCATION { 

The University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Alabama ^ May 3-4, 1974' 

All staff members attended this two day meeting at the University of Alabama which was called to define current 
trends in contract Indian schools throughout the country. Speakers and their topics were the following: 

"A Rfitioifeile for Individualizing Instruction in Schools" 

Dr. Paul Streif, Indian Education Resources Centerf Albuquerque, N.M.; 

"Individualizing Instruction at Rocky Boy School" ' 

Gerald Gray, Superintendent, Rocky Boy Indian Schooi, Rocky Boy, Montana; " 

"Making Education Programs Relevant to Indian Children" ' . * 

Ted Rising Sun, Chairman, Busby Contract School Board, Busby, Montana; . , - 

"A Curriculum for Safety Education in Indian Schools" ^ 
Caxlee Lowery, Indian Education Resources Center, Albuquerque, NM.; 

"Crating a Culture Relevant Curriculum in an Indian School" 

Gerald G?;^, Superintendent, Rocky Boy Indian School, Rocky Boy, Montana. 

COUNSELING AND EDUCATION CONFERENCE ; • 

United Southeastern Tribes, Inc. . ' ' 

Sarasota, JFlorida . July 23-25, 1974 

In mid-July most of the staff members were in Sarasota for this conference. Sessions there included instruction in 
counseling techniques for GED students, instruction In developing a curriculum which included native American his- 
tory and literature, and meetings with GED students from other tribes. (During later sessions, Choctaw's Adult 
Education staff members w6re invited to work as counselors with individual students regarding prepairation for the 
GED as well as academic plans following completion of GED studies.) 




LITERATURE STUDY--nNell Rogers (i<?ft) and Lilly Billie review literature prior to the 'GED examination^ 



COLLEGE COURSEWORK 
PARAPROFESSIONALS 
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. A3 described in the Design Section (paraprofessional component), the prospects for the tribe's 
accomplishing its self-determination goals were greatly heightened by tde availability of compre- 
hensive in-service training programs and university paralleled college coursework for Choctaw 
paraprofessionals working in valrious educational programs on the reservation. Developing an 
in-service training plan for the program posed few-problems, but arrang-ing a schedule for college 
coursework was more difficult: distances for the paraprofessionals from their home to the near- 
, est college or junior college ranged from 30-100 miles; many lacked adequate transportation ; and, 
in moat cases, scheduling conflicts arose between the on-campus course meeting times and the 
students' work assignments. 

To solve this problem, an agreement reached between the Mississippi Band of Choctaw In- 
dians, the University of Southern Mississippi, and East Central Junior College brought college 
courses to the reserXration at times amenable to^the ^ork schedule of the ^tudents. The project 
cost was fifty-seveii dollars per course (three semester hours) ; each class met once each week 
•with instructors traveling from the University to teach at Choctawr^ Five classes per semestlr 
were offered and the students usually carried an average load of nine hours. ^ 

Prior to the beginning of each semester, contact was made with the course instructors re. 
the following areas : ^ , 



(1) Orientation to the special needs which students in the classes might have: 

(2) Orientation to tribal goals for educational programs; 



(3) Development of a cou^:se outline which would be meaningful to the students in terms of 
their culture and experiences, yet still meet the university's accreditation requirements, i.e.. the 
American literature instructors used an anthology of Native American literature af' a basis for 
study and urged the students to explore the traditions of oral literature found at Choctaw. 

The courses scheduled for Choctaw "followed liberal arts core curricuUm with education courses 
as electives. As classes were arranged for each program paraprofessional, he worked with the pro- 
gram director and with Choctaw's Continuing Education Center director to devise a flexible degree 
plan, thereby insuring that all coursework was transferable to a senior college and/or applicable 
to the studen|^s goals. , • 

Once classes began, the students found that a certain amount of tutoring^in some of the more 
technical and/ar abstract courses was beneficial to them. Accordingly, their vyrbVk schedule was 
modified to set aside office hours for studying and tutorial sessions (see sample schedule below). 
Tutoring was provided by the program's 'director and teachers and, in some cases, by personnel 
from other trib^K^ograms. / 

SAMPLE: WORK /STUDY/ CLASS SCHEDULE FOR ADULT EDUCATION PARAPROFESSIONAL ' 



Monday 

8-12 AM 

Biology 

tutoring 

12:30-4:30 PM 
Off 

5:30-8:30 PM 
Pearl River 
night class 



Tuesday 

8-12 AM 
Biology II 
class 

12:30-4:30 PM 
National Gbvemment 



Wednesday 

8-4:30 PM 
Pearl River 
day class 



5:30-8:30 PM 
Pearl River 
night class 



Thursday 
Bogue Chitto 
day class 



Friday 

8-12 AM ' 
American. 
Literature II 

12:30-4:30 PM 
Tutoring if needed; 
otherwise, off 



on the™ octaw^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ educational programs in securing college coursewprk 
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This combination work/study plan was a grueling one for the paraprofesaionals, many of 
whom work* four nights per week as teachers. Too, all were married and most had children, plac- 
ing still more demands on their time as a^ result of family commitments. Still, despite the personal 
sacrifices required of them, the paraprofessionals made substantial progress in moving toward 
their educational goals, ta include the following : 

. ' (1) One student, having completed her^basic core curriculum, transferred to a senior college 
and is currently enrolled full-time as an on-campus business educatioji major ; • 

(2) Thriae others, upon completionj^of the fall '74 semester will have completed requirements 
for an A A degree; 

(3) Togethe^>^ll paraprofessionals earned a total of 3a4 semester hou^ (see figure 4 for a 
breakdown on each person's college hours earned, employment status before joining this program, 
and educational level) ; ; .\ 

(4) Grhdes were average or above average for the program; ^ 

(5) Several paraprofessionals transferred from adult education to other tribal programs of- 
fering OJT* more relevant to their particular career goals. (One person became a counselor for 
the Continuing Education Center; another enrolled in a secretarial training program; and another 
became a counselor of the Manpower Department at Choctaw. All, however, continued to take 
college courses, following their degree plans.) ^ , 

(6) Six of the program's paraprofessionals who are now earning, college credits also earned 
thfeir high school equivalency certificates via thS adult education program here. 

0 I . 

PROFESSIONALS " : , 

Professionals on the staff were urged to further develop their expertise in adult education 
via college coursework, seminars, and relevant professional meetings and conferences. In addition, 
Mississippi's State DeiSartment of Education required six hours of graduate level coursework in 
adult education to meet teachei: certification requirements for adult education. With the exception 
of those teachers just employed (September, 1974), all teachers completed this coursework by com- 
muting on their own time over 100 miles to Mississippi State University one or two days each 
week. Adult education teaching credentials held by the staff now include the director's M. Ed. in 
adult education, one teacher's M. Ed. in adult education; and a third teacher's beginning a gradu- 
ate program in adult education. The two newest staff members will begin graduate level course- 
work in adult education in 1975. V 

This level of professional competence contributed to the program's gains as the teachers did 
not require a great deal of OJT, but were instead able to immediately apply their skills to organ- 
izing and teaching in the classes, to developing learning experiences, and to providing training 
for the paraprofessionals. » 



•On the Job Training 
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DEMONSTRATION FUNCTIONS 
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The innovative **prodU'Ct'' of this program was not a tangible, concrete product, or a manual, 
or specific instructional materials-* but could be found rather in (1) the flexibility of its adminis- 
trative and instructional ap'proach; (2) the capacity of this approach to alio vj for the provision 
of individualized, non-mechanical learning experiences; (3) the portability and culturally neutral 
nature of the program which allowed it to move into communities^ where people gathered easily; 
(4) its suitability to a population desirrnfj to develop professionals via the use of indigeneous 
paraprofessionals who follow a career ladder that provides college coUrsework and a degree plan 
for them; and (5>tbe 'Minimal capital purchase requirements. 

No attempt will be made to suggest that this particular' program found and demonstrated 
solutions to all the problems which often accompany adult education programs; rather, the Choc- 
taw project demonstrated that there are no gimmicks always guaranteed to work, no right ans- 
wers. This section ^of i)ie report will detail instead oapproaches and^ attitudes which worked well 
at Choctaw and which, with some adaptation, could be useful for other groups. 



Before recruitment began in fi;community, the staff agreed on several points'of policy. These 
premises, adopted at the beginning of the program and listed below, influenced recruitment, preced- 
ures.* ' , 

Choctaw's project was not just a remedial/vocational program aimed primarily toward man- 
power development. It sought rather to deal with the whole person, not simply^ with his lack of 
occupational or communication skills, but with as many of his human needs as possible. (Ac^Qiit- 
tedly, this was an ambitious objective, but one which could be met by coordinating adult educa- 
tion's functions with those of other service agencies^ ' ' 

The diagnosed needs (as defined by proposal objectives) of the target population were not 
necessarily those wants expressed by the potential adult students. He was best appealed to by 
offers of an opportunity to first -satisfy his immediate needs, so that he would thereby perceive 
adult education as relevant to his life situation. ' 

The program was geared to reach the entire family, not just one or two parents, but was 
instead described as an opportunity for families to study together, with baby sitters for younger 
children and homework assistance for older children. Older family members were actively sought 
as participant^ ; their knowledge of comniunity traditions and interpersonal relationships within 
each community made th€m valuable as liasion people with the communities and as resource people 
for the teachers.^^ . 

Recruitment was largely dependent upon home visits by the bilingual paraprofessionals. Work- 
ing in their home communities, they visited each family, carefully explaining what the program's 
purpose was, how transportation and child care were arranged and who 'the teachers were. A 
survey ^orm (see volume II for a copy) was used to record each visit. Some initial visits yielded 
no response, but if an individual responded positively to the visitor's overtures^-be (the visitor) 
gathered enough information about the adult in order to allow the teacher to mak^ realistic plans 




Home visits by the paraprofessionals, because they understood the attitudes, values, fears, and 
aspirations of the population, continued to be. a most effective means of recruitment. The recruiting 
process was broadened to include a column in the Choctaw Community News, a newspaper pub- 
lished regularly by the tribal governnient (see figures 5, 6 and 7) ; a brochure mailed to all tribal 
members and distributed at local festivals (see figure 8) ; contact with program directors, and 
participation by staff members at community functions, i.e. adult education teachers attend com- 
munity club meetings and discuss the program there. 



2iInstructional materials were) however, devised to meet the specific needs evidenced here that were not dealt 
with in the available Commercial material. Copies of some of this rpaterial can be found in volume II of this report. 

220n more than one occasion, an elder in the community would attend class first; if he were satisfied with what 
he found, he returned to the class with his son or daughter, and they in turn brought their children to the classes. 



EECRUItMENT 



for class meetings. 
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Jribal council jmembers and member^ of the class y ere also successful recruiters for the classes 
by working within their own communities in support of the, classes, encouraging relative? and 
friends to .participate in.the classes (for a breakdown on recruitment information, see tables 3 
and 4). * ^ - ' 

The means used to interest adults in erftolling was an appeal that basically said, "Tell us 
what you want to know^; if we can't hglp you, we'll refer you to a program or agency which can 
give you the training you want." Very often, QED students who enrolled, to pursue GED study, 
.also wanted to learn typing as well. These students were then enrolled in typing classes at ihe 
local high school (through a cooperative arrangement with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Ghoctaw 
Agency) and continued to study for the GED equivalency in the adult classes. , ' ^ 

RETENTION ^ " ^ • 

The problem of student^ withdrawal, which exists as a nagging problem for most adult edu- 
cation programs, especially for basic ^education programs whose participants 'cannot realistically 
look forward to thef immediate gains that can be expected for GED p^irticipants, was not a serious 
one for Choctaw's program ; sincef its inception, the program, which was funded for four centers 
and lOQ adult students, supported 10 classes with enrollment figures ranging from 240 to 330 
and attendance averages ranging from 160 to 230. And, the most recent' attendance rates indi- 
cated that the^. program, was operating at its teiaximum capacity, based on- the staff available. 

Attempts to analyze the factors that generated suph a positive response from -the target 
population were not completely conclusive nor were all the factors that contributed to the attend- 
ance figures examined, but some observations were made vis a vis attendance/retention for the 
program. These follow: ' 

(1) Clearly a state of readiness existed among the population brought about in part by the 
tribal government's extensive campaign to inform the potential students of the benefits of educa- 
tion in general and by an apparent interest in learning for its o\Vn sake. 
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BOGUE CHITTO NIGHT CLASS — Beth Henry, center, instructs Hazel Willis at the Bogrue Chitto nigrht class. 
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(2) Unwavering support of the program by the tribal chairman, the tribal council members 
and tribal program directors lent credibility to the program among community people and served 
to encourage Widespread participation. 

(3) An operating principle of accountability ta the community kept communication lines open 
and prevented misunderstandings and legitimate complaints about the program from escalating 
and driving students from the classes. Communities were told, "This is your program. Usl& it for" 
whatever purposes you define -as worthwhile."^^ V - 

j (4) Retention rates were facilitated by satisfying the student's immediate goals, i.e. if an 
^dult wanted his driver's license first, then efforts were 'made to achieve t\iSit objective before 
0^3^ other. At the same time that the*student was involved" in driver education, he was shown a 
v^jfiety of books and asked to exaniine them for possible interest. Encouraged by his mastery of 
the skills he came originally «to learn and intrigued by the activities of the other students, the 
adult usually chose to remain in the class and set other learning goals for himself. 

I (5) Adult education staffers regularly met with community people to discuss the program's 
status within the community; the staff sought to work with \he same^people to ascertain com- 
munity problems and direct the program toward' solving them. 

*. ^ - 

Just as it was utilized in recruiting students, home visitatiem was an essential factor in the 
maintenance of consistent attendance rates. First visits were jnade by the Choctaw staff member. 
Following two or three subsequent visits, the non-Indian staff member accompanied the home" 
visitor to a home, with this visit arrangement of the two together continuing'until the non-Indian 
^"i^cher had achieved adequate rapport and familiarity with the community so that ' she could 
visit alone, thereby increasing the man-hours available for home visits. Within a few months, all 
the program staff visited comfortably, whether alone or in teams in all the communities. These 
visits tended to be social rather than official. in nature with visitors stopping to have a meal with 
the adults, inquiring after members of a family who were ill, or chatting informally for a while. 
Often the student used the home visit for additional instructional time. He and the teacher had 
longer periods of uninterrupted learning time and many times the student was more willing to 
ask questions in the privacy of his home, away from the presence of other adults. 

Trust relationships established among the teachers and students positively affected retention 
rates; once the , adult was in the class, he coxrtinued to receive a great deal of personal attention 
from his teachers. (To the degree that.when teachers failed to demonstrate interest in and warmth 
for' individual students, attendance figures declined.) % 

The student-teachier ratio^ within the classes also had a telling effect on retention. When the 
program fir^t began, substantial attendance declines were noted in classes whose stWgJit-teacher 
rate exceeded 10-1. In classes with higher numbers of^adults studying on 0-3 educat^tal grade 
levels, the acceptable (to the students) ratio fell to 7-1. Generally, higher student-teacher ratios' 
did i\pt allow the students to progress as rapidly as they^ wished. As a result, the program sub- 
scribeifi to the idea that it was desirable to have lower attendance figifres and* provide more 
quality" education for those students currently enrolled, with students moving through the sys- 
tem more^quickly than would be possible if larger nurhbers of students came. As students saw 
fellow class members^ successfully complete various le;yels in the classes fairly rapidly, then they 
jvere^more j^nclined to remain rather than withdraw from classes. 

Motivation seemed to be educational, social and job oriented. Most of the adults coming to 
and remaining in classes were interested primarily in reading and working with riumbers, and 
attempts to divert their attention were met with resistance. The c'Jasses were very serious, aside 
from the breaks which were established according to student preference. The breaks were ani- 
taated, social periods when coffee (provided by the progranrf) and refreshments ("provided by the 
.students) were served; breaks also allowed the students and teachers to interact and served to 
promote a. sense of unity within the class that whs important to the (pass's stability. While these; 



23The program had few dropouts (students who left and did not return to class). Rather, the adults tended to 
attend classes for a period of time, discontinued attendance for several weeks, and then returned to classes. Each 
class also had a core group of students who enrolled when the program began and continued to attend. 
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social experiences were an integral part of each (in the fall iand winter, the class represented the 
only organised activity, other than those of the churches, which existed for older adults here), it 
was important that the classes not seem completely social 

Barriers (non-personal) which were -observed to prevent the student from staying in school 
were work and family commitments, community obligations, differences in values, and a need 
to continue certain activities which conflicted with class schedules. Unfortunately, some of the 
community members who were' most supportive of the program were so overloaded with commun- 
ity responsibilities that they, despite their interest, were not able to attend classes on a regular 
basis (s§e table 5 for withdrawal data). 

■li^^ The most critical period for retaining students in the program- was summer. This is a rural 
area and during the summer months with long daylight hours, many'' people worked in gardens 
^ until seven or eight p.m. Also, in the summer, tribal recreational activities and festivals competed 
. With the tilasses for the students' attention*. An extensive . recreational program of Softball and 
baseball traditionally existed in the summer for all ages; there were lighted softball fields in 
each of the communities with one or two gameSx scheduled each night- in the week. .Church func- 
tions increased, too, with revivals, vacation Bible schools, day camps, and singing constantly in 
progress. By late June, community clubs had begun preparations which occupied large time seg- 
ments for the annual' Choctaw Indian Pair which was held in late July each summer. All these - 
activities contributed to each communities sense' of . itself and were not likely to be displated rit^^^ 
the summers by adult education classes. In fact, most of the enrolled Jidults asked that classes'^ 
be suspended for 30-60 days during the summer so that other- activities could be attenljed (for 
an indication of attendance fluctuations, see table 6). ^ , ' 

' TEACHING/ LEARNING STRATEGIES ' ' / . 

• Shaping a life-centered program which dealt with thei rear problems of the Choctaw people 
and emphasized coping skills in ifts classes was not achieved by adhering to *a single method or 
technique to the exclusion of other. Rather, a variety of tea(ihing learning strategies ' were ex- 

:amined and used to produce a desiijable climate for learning. 
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MONEY MAXAGESIENT — c4r6l/^Ioore, money management workshop coordinator, review^ an income tax form with 
adult education junior iteach^^^onna Farri\er and Troy Chickaway. 



INITIAL CONTACT \ 

The first crucial step in establishing a positive clim^e for learning occurred when the adult 
had his initial contact with the teachers. The student was warmly and immediately greeted by 
the staff, never allowed to stand and wait .uncomfortably and hesitantly for someone to notice 
his presence.. Once he was welcomed to the class, some questions were asked at this time via an 
informal interview conducted* either by the non-Indian teacher or the Choctaw speaking para- 
professional, depending upon the student*^ knowledge of English^* (no matter who the interviewer 
was,, it was essential for all staff members to welcome a new student to their class). InfQrmation 
to be gathered included the following educational background, previous work experiences, stu- 
dent's plans or goals, student's interests, student's birthdate, home and work addresses, and family 
data. 0 

The interviewer explained fully and clearly what the student could expect fron^hending the 
"class and studying and how the class was structured. At this point, too, the interviewer diagnosed 
the student's level through formal and/or informal means, relieving any apprehension the adult 
might feel by explaining that testing (1) did not mean a pass or fail situation, (2) did not give 
him a grad^, and (3) would be used to determine areas that the student needed and did not need 
to study, thereby speeding up his progress by^allowing him to concentrate on his weaknesses.^® 

After pre-testing was completed, the teacher showed the student every Step in checking his 
test, showing him what was missing and explaining how he could study t6 improve his skills in 
that area. (Usually, the student responded most positively if he completed one section of the 
test at a time and had the teacher check it before proceeding to another section.) These results 
were analyzed by looking for the greatest number of items or questions incorrectly answered by 
areas. Following this analysis each individual was free to determine his own curriculum, with 
the assistance of extensive personal counseling.^^ ^ 

INDIVIDUALIZED 'instruction 

Although a variety of teaching methods existed with the program, the instructional approach 
most frequently utilized was that which treated the student as an individual father than as a 
member of a group. (The students, as mentioned previously were grouped, but only for purposes 
of classroom management; each person within the group was treated individually.) In the begin- 
ning, all of the teaching staff, none of whom had previously worfeed exclusively with adults, were 
forced literally by trial and error to discover effective and acceptable methods for dealing with 
e^ch individual. 

The teachers also found that the individuals attending the classes could be identified as mem- 
bers of several possible groups (described below), each with its own idea about how teaching 
should occur; they found that with few exceptions, individual attention was necessary. (These 
group characteristics, the staff felt, could be applied to any population and could be used to assist 
adult education teacljers in planning for individualized learning experiences?) 

Group^ A : Econoipically and personally secure, these adults beUeved in education ; they were 

active in community affairs. Unlike the remaining groups, they Ifked structured and traditional 

teaching situations. They could be and in fact preferred to be taught together as a group. 

♦ 

Group B : Hurt by lack of education, and perhaps unemployed, this *group of adults was fairly 
easy to reach, and, once in the program, showed rapid gains. A variety of teaching methods were . 
necessary to retain them. ^ 

24Extreme care iand sensitivity were exercised at this point so that the adult didn't feel his life was being pried 
into or that he might be subject to ridicule. Thts enrollnient interview was conducted out of the other students' hear- 
ing range, with the interviewer instructed to never press for answers. 

25Forms can be found in volume II of the report, 

2GEvery adult was not tested during his initial class meeting; generally, if the a^ult indicated that he'd had from 
0-6 years formal schooling, he was not tested with a general achievement test, but was informally evaluated via a 
reading list and a series of math problems. Those individuals who had completed 7-11+ years' school were tested on 
a general achievement test. 

27The classes structured into small groups depending upon the students' reading level, as indicated by pretesting, 
and the number of tejichers available. Three general levels found in each class> were beginning, usually 0 level; 
intermediate level, some readin'g skills 2-6; and GED level, reading skills 6-11 + . 'These categories were further 
broken dow'^n into additional groups" when more teachers were available. - 
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Group C: Although far from GED level, these adults still believed they could get a return 
from education. They succeeded with individualized instruction and a significant amount of at- 
tention. * ^ J 

Group D: Finally, the staff was forced to. recognize the existencf^f a fourth gr(5up of indi- 
viduals ; those adults whose socio-economic conditions were such that they might never be reached 
by such a program, and if they did ever attend classes, required a very specialized curriculum and 
extreme sensitivity on the part of the teachers and the other adults in the classes. 

Most of the adults who- enrolled in the classeafor basic education fell in groups B or C where 
individualized instruction was a necessity if success was to be found'; individualized instruction 
here included the individual's setting his own goals to work toward and the teacher's willingness 
to plan learning experiences which aitied the student in achieving these ends. This approach also 
demanded a wide variety of consumable teaching material, a low student-teacher ratio, and teachers 
who were able to operate in a low-keyed, personal manner, recognizing that nothing could be gained 
by affecting an autocratic an^ uncompromising stature. 

There have been; to be sure, disadvantages that the staff observed in using individualized 
instruction to the extent that a much larger staff was required; the student sometimes developed' 
a dependency relationship; teachers were unwilling and/or unable "^to ;npdify their teaching to 
accommodate the individual learner; the adult very often had difficulty functioning in a non- 
directive teaching/learning situation, one in which he as the ^individual learner was forced to 
choose his learning goals. Some adults had difficulty perceiving that individualized instruction 
was equivalent to "real school". They occasionally prefered a lecture situation.^* 
. ^ '\ f 

28Education was valued here and. generally, the concept of school that the adults subscribed to was that of the. 
schools that they saw their children attending or thj^ they had once attended. Magazines, catalogs and similar publi- . 
cations ttaditionally used for teaching in adult educjjfion programs were not thought of as ''real books" and as such 
were rejected. Films, too, were perceived as enteMainment, as were some consumer lessons (younger adults, how- 
ever, indicated via a survey that they prejferred mfre audio-visual aids in the classes; of .204 people questioned, 124 
Wanted more audio-visuals in the classes). 
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GRADUATION DANCERS—The Bogue Chitto dancers annually perform for the graduates and their guests at adult 
.education graduation. 
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Despite the possible, perhaps likely, negative results that could be encountered in imple- 
menting individualized instruction, the po^tive attributes^^^ such instruction as listed below 
warranted its use: 

(1) Diagnosis of learning needs and prescription for .^he same were likely to be far more 
-accurate if the teacher had frequent one to one encounters with the adult. 

(2) Individualized instruction greatly eased fears among the students for tliey knew they 
would not be called upon to respond specifically to^questions in the presence of others. 

(3) Progress for the student occurred more rapidly, usually in direct prop6rtion to the simount 
of uninterrupted teacher time spent with him. 

(4) The personal relationship which had such positive effects on retention rates were more 
likely to evolve if individualized instruction were used in the classes. 

' ' ' . " . .- - • 

(5) Similarly, counseling^Was facilitated by the relationships established during instruc- " 

tional time between student'^'and teacher. - 

(6) The cost of individu^ized instruction was not prohibitive, especially when it was achieved 
by differentiated. staffing and leiarning experiences developed by the teacher and student. Addi- 
tional personnel costs were really minimal when one considered that (a) the length of instruc-^ 
tional time required to achieve goals was lessened by individijalized instruction, (b) the increased ^ 
number of people who moved successfully through the program and emerged more quickly with 
real skills increa^d with individualizecl^instructiou, (c) the dolla^ cost of purchasing and main^ 
taining expensive teaching machinery and/or commercially prepared modules for individualized 
instruction — while lower than that of employing additionaf teachinl personnel — was not justifi- 
able particularly when one considered the positive human gains that could come from a teacher- ^ 
student relationship and neVer from a machine or placket of material into which the student had 

little or no input. ' ^ 

The conclusion drawn at Choctaw was that individualized instruction succeeded here where * 
other apj^rpachesv e^pployed in l!he past faited; it was 'implemented with ease ; it .required, how- 
ever, competent and confident staff members who were hot afraid to plan with and teach each 
adult individually (see table 7 for student preferences of instructional methods). 



GROUPING 

There were situaitions when grouping was appropriate for teaching, certainly, with more than" 
one teacher working' within a class, the students had to 'be "grouped" for staff assignments. De- 
termining group makeup, however, was a sensitive, difficult task. After attempting grouping by 
age and sex (women preferred to'^Sit with women, men with men, and younger peopler— 18-23 — 

. with similarly aged people the staff at Choctaw grouped the classes by performance level as 
determined by testing and observations. To cope with initial reactions of displeasure that arose 
when |riends were separated or women 'and men were asked to sit at the same, table, the adults 
were aiked to study with one teacher for awhile, then return to their original seats to work inde- 
pendently. ^Gradually, the students chose to remain in the ^grouped position throughout the day, 
not moving )back and forth.. <New students, however, were always allowed to sit where they 

I chose until they were comfortable in the class.) 

There were occasions when group learning experiences were preferable to individualized in- 
struction; these experiences were more possible among members of 0 level groups and GED groups 
(there was a greater performance level disparity among members of other groups than among 
members of these two). In fact, the GED groups at Choctaw were composed usually of adults 
who preferred more traditional teaching methods, including homework and tests. (Interestingly,/ 
of 219 adults surveyed, 155 preferred more homework.) The 0 level adults, on the other hand, 
were introduced to their first' learning experiences together, and were mutually supportive of 
each other '(as they were all aware that each was a beginning student). Some positive group 
teaching situations are listed feelow:- 

(1) 'Reading lessons^ when new words were first introduced; 

(2) Handwriting exercises, so that all students could observe the teacher together; 
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(3) *.GED level, new concepts were introdifiSed, i.e. describing. the atom and its ' structure or 
the meaning of style and clarity as related to cojni^unication skills; 

(4) Spelling and vocabulary lessons; \/^ « 

(5) . Some social studies reading selections. 

Within the group structure, teaching metl^otls varied from lectures to discussions. At first, 
most group instruction was accomplished vraSificture. Not many adults were trained to partici- 
pate in discussion;. one used dfiscussioiy>illy as a|udeaits grew in their ability to ^rticulate their 
thoughts and achieved a more secureself-concept-(one which ijipwed the adult to be wrgng or to 
be questioned without feeling thi^atened) ; ^most group learni4g in tlile "classes at ;^hract£fw was 
characterized by the teacher*^ explaining a concept to the members oi the grpu^Chen soliciting 
and answering questions abofut the subject matter. This was followed! by individualized instruc- 
tion in the area, i.e.^ specific items wefe explained to each adult as requests. Then, the student 
asked^more and more detailed minions and discussed with his teache^* what had just been gone 
over.JOnly rarely xii'd h^^sjp^ue or make comments to a ffroup als a whole./^JBy first, speak- 

ing to the group 
tinuous feedback p6 
had learned. Th)6re 



^'ymole, then switching to an individual pr^edur^he teachers provided c6n- 
the students and assisted, them in making imme^te application of what they 
v^epe, of ^ourse, exceptions to the abovei description: group structure, com- 
patibility of groyfp rk^mbers slM teacher, and even the community/Ijhi which the cl^s was held, all 



affected the scope of 



^oup interaction which occurred in a gtjv^n class. 



FIELD EXPERIEjNCES ' 

A popular strategy for learning among the students was field experiences (trips to places 
that had piqued their interest). Some of the trips grew out of the adults' studies, such as gov- 
ernment or nativ^ American history. Other visits were the result of the adults' articulated wish 
to visit a place never visited before. 

One field trip, for example, grew out of lessonsfon the branches of government and the adult's 
desire to visit the state capitol. The class traveled to Jackson, Mississippi, oft BIA buses to the 
state capitol building where they were greeted by the state's governor (television coverage of this 
trip was provided and the class members appeared on the evening news throughout the state; 
pictures and news articles appeared in the state newspapers, too)*. Following the sludefits' meet- 
ing with the governor, the representative from Choctaw's district -led the group on a tour of the 
capitol and accompanied them to a committee hearing where the adults met the legislators pres- 
ent. \ ■ ■ 1 ' o 

Another trip took the students to Nanih Waiya, the legendary burial mound for the Choctaw 
people which figured prominently in the Choctaw Creation story. (Many of the adults here had 



previously ^een to Nanih Waiya, 
beeh there.) 

Following* the Nanih Waiya 
lage sites so trips were taken to/ 



but some of those living in •more distant communities had not 

trip, the adults were interested in visting other traditional, viP 
Mound ville State Park in Alabama, the site of numerous mounds 
and the remains of villages constructed by members of the much earlier mound buildii;ig cultures. 

Additional trips were takefn to shopping malls, airports, zoos, reservoirs, and to a quick service 
restaurant (such as McDonald's). * *7 

/ ' . • if > 

These trips were planned for Saturdays so that they could be family events. Often everyone 

packed a picnic lunch and ate in a park. „ <t ^ ^ 

CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS 

The program's curriculum was influenced by certain philosophical considerations about edu- 
cation's role in the evolution of a confident, competent population; education was generally used as 
a means of molding minority people in^ the likeness of the majority ^culture as members of the 
majority culture perceived education as a means of transmitting culture, a means of constructing 
a way of life, improving the lot of individuals and improving SBlf. Schools were planned to help 
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the individual have a good self-concept, to feel good about himself as a person, to learn the skills 
of learning. Though in practice, the broad socialization function of schools too often subordi- 
nated the needs and interests of individual students tp the monolith of the average, normal, Anglo, 
middle-class student .stereotype. This mechanism wasn't good, necessarily, for Indian people 
who didn't find their language, their; history, or their culture when Jhey entered the classroom. 
This void Vorked in a negative sense, chipping away at the student's self image. The result was 
cultural con:flict and a reluctance to become involved in activities rel^^g to schools,^ 

To* avoid this rejection, it became necessary to change the approach to education so that the 
individual saw himself positively, that he saw pictures of members of his ethnic group, that he 
read stories about them, that he talked about the traditions of his people without fear of ridicule 
for holding to them, and, in fact, received positive feedback for his following his traditions. 

The adult in classes Tiere, who Aad probably' always been urged* to "speak English", if he 
"wanted to be successful", had, through his schooling, to see that language was merely a com- 
munication tool; he had to feel that the Choctaw language was good, that it was proper for him 
to use it, but that by his learning to use the English language, he was broadening his communi- 
cation tools. o ^ 

An educational programrl||iat reinforced a positive self-concept wa^ best ^^^jj^ved by inte- 
grating the culture of the p^lSff being taught into the subject matter. This was done at Choctaw 
via the input of the parapfofe^sionals who communicated community and individual traditions^ 
into the program plan and who, in their teaching, constantly provided meaningful/ examples to 
the student, i.e.- adults beginning in mathematics learned/ the English words tot numbers by 
comparing those terms with the Choctaw words for numerals'; vocabulary word,^ were taught by 
drawing a picture on the chalkboard, saying the cVDrresponding Choctaw word, and writing its 
equivalent in English. Other curriculum components were also added upon the request of stu- 
dents, when funding and personnel permitted. . . \ 

f ■ * ■ ■ : . 




TUCKER CLASS — Mary Agnes Smith, standin^^, teaches a reading group at Tucker. 



Care was taken, too, to insure that each level of the curriculum allowe'd the adult to learn 
and use ):he problem solving apprJ)acHf thereby helping' him .overcom^the negative aspects of his 
life Tjvhich caused him to be labeled disadvantaged. 

In its e^:ri^stages, the curriculum was to be composed W these areas: literacy education, 
consumer education, -and GED preparatory (the latter fund^ by the Bureau of Indian Affairs). 
The first and latter of these were imnte/iiately accepted by the adults who, at. the same time, 
generally rejected any attempts to interest? th^m in consumer/health or legal e(iucation. The staff 
was dismayed as it (1) knew of numerous socio-economic ills which could be corrected by the 
adults' increased awareness of consumer* oriented skills, (2) had intended to teach reading and 
mathematics via reading and problems that occu^fed during consumer education lessons, and (8) 
had prepared a variety of learning experiences oriented- to increasing consumer knowledge. The 
adults, however, oblivious to the staff's chagrin were simply studying those areas that they val- 
ued ; although planners and teachers had identified needs of the target population, the adults 
had yet to perceive these same needs. What they did feel was a real desire to learn to read, to add, 
to subtract. -They were not especially interested in listening to someone talk to them, either 
English or Choctaw, about the basic four food groups, about the importance of-reading or havMg 
someone read contracts to them before signing, or about the disadvantages olf overextending 
oneself through credit. . - • 

Two years later, however, the curriculum did include consumer oriented segments to which 
the adults responded with a grieat deal of interest. The change in attitude was attributed, to 
several factors: (1) most significantly, the adults felt a real need for the lessons, i.e. the tre- 
mendous rise in food prices' and its effect upon families' budgets resulted in a series on compar- 
ative shopping, (2) only areas in which students displayed a genuine interest were studied, and 
(3) the lessons were studied initially by only those who articulated the interest and not by the 
entire class. For example, students' conversation in one group about the problems of maintaining 
a used cai^ and/or the prohibitive costs of buying new cars prompted a unit on the advantages of 
purchasing a good used car. Usually, as the other students in the class, observed what another 
group was studying, the former -group would ask for the same lesson. 




REDWATER STUDENT-^(frcm left) Cecelia John and Rena John with Shirley Willis on a math problem. 
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Aside from overlooking the realization that adults- frequently had unfelt needs which they 
obviously were not interested in satisfying until they (the adults) defined them (needs) as felt, 
another important factor was ignored when the consumer section of the curriculum was originally 
planned: to agree to study* budgeting, or g9od nutritional planning, or methods of solving credit 
proMems meant to many adults that they were unable to cope with these very personal areas of their 
lives, that they, in essence, had failed. It was, 'it seemed, much easier for the adult Jo study reading 
with his peers who also were non-readers. It was quite another situation^for him to examine his 
own income and expenditures and to see what he had over-obligated himself. Too, he was a non- 
reader through no fault of his own, and, while his economic problems were often no fault of his own 
either, he often saw them as a result* of his own mismanagement. 

For consumer education to' become viable in the program here and perhaps in programs any- 
Vi^here, the lessons had to grow out 6f student inquiry. T^e procedure of developing a unit was 
similar to this: an informer conversation among the teacher and students over food prices and 
the shrinking food dollar led to the preparation of a series of lessons on food shopping for this 
group of students in one class. (Following this, the teacher who prepared the series added them 
to the curriculum and demonstrated/presented the lessons in a workshop to the entire adult edu-^ 
cation staff.) Tliese lessons culminated in comparative food shopping trips at local grocery scores f 
during one such visit, adults checking prices at the dairy section, raised questions about yogurt 
and cottage cheese as diet foods. The discussion continued when the adults returned to the class 
and resulted in a series of lessons oii dieting* Other students asked about some foods which they 
hadn't tasted before. The teachers then put together a nutritional series and held a taste party 
for the adults so that they could taste neW foods and also categorize them into the various food 
groups. (In a recent survey 62 percent of the students questioned indicated that they would like 
more consumjer-oriented lessons.) 

Arts and crafts, very like consumer topics,, was introduced into the curriculum on the basis 
of student requests; women in two communities. Standing Pine and Tucker, learned crocheting 
from staff members prof icient in that craft ; after instruction, one student was able to produce 
and sell a nm^^BH^ crocheted shawls. Classes in another community concentrated on Choctaw, 
beadwork; an instructor from the community was invited to attend classes and teach beadwork 
one evening per m?(nth. Canehatta's class developed -quilting classes: one hour each week was 
spent by the students to piece quilt squares. Later they quilted the quilt and raffled it off in order 
to raise money for a class trip. Plans were made, to begin sewing groups and crafts lessons for 
men (wood carving, stickball stick making) . ' 

. Cultural elements, aside from crafts, were implemented into the curriculum via the academic 
subjects: Indian history, for example, was integrated into reading and social^ studies classes 
through a variety of books on various, levels (some of the comnierc^al books were well-received 
and are described in greater detail in the materials section). 

A modified variety of driver education, had been in the curriculum since the program be- 
gan. For the first two years, driver education was limited to helping students prepare for the. 
written or, in the case of nonreaders, the oral examination for a driver's license. Despite the 
limitations of not having a driver's education automobile, 32 adults obtained a driver's license. 
Filially in October, 1974, using Department of Transportation funds, via the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the program was able to offer a comprehensive driver education program with a certified 
driver education iiratrjictor and driver education car. The teacher worked on a roving basis, mov- 
ing from communityto community. He had access to and regularly used the driver simulators 
located in the BIA high ^hool. (Currently there are^60 adults enrolled in these classes.) L 

The curriculum also 'provided for study of the Choctaw tribal government, its structure and 
functions. Although a syllabus was not developed for this area, a variety oft lessons on issues 
facing the tribal government were presented by both adult education staffers and tribal govern- 
ment representatives (who sometimes happened to be students in the classes) . One. confederation 
the program faced in dealing with this curriculum component was that of different political fac- 
tions within each community. In order to avoid alienating members of one or more groups, staff 
members were admonished to be carefully objective in their presentations, to discuss only the 
facts, and to avoid any 'attempts to influence student opinion. 
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A curriculum outline, although detailed, was prepared and follows; it includes comments 
about certain components: ^ • 



ABREVIATED CURRICULUM OUTUNE ^ 

I, Elementary level 

A. Beginning reading and handwriting (Note: This section, rather than delineating the 
:^ « familiar tasks involved in teaching reading, will consider, instead comments made by 
Choctaw's reading specialist, Anne Birky, concerning particular probleKis in teaching 
reading here and possible solutions to same,) 

Teaching reading to the adult classes involved accurate- diagnostic procedures, satisfactory 
teaching materials, and competent, sensitive "teachers. Diagnosis was achieved fairly 
quickly by giving the student a standardized reading test (only if it could be determined 
that .he would not be frightened and/or embarrassed) or by ha^^fRg the student page 
through a reading book, asking him to read selections to determine his vocabulary level, 
comprehension level and oraUreading skills level. 

Finding satisfactory teaching materials which could be utilized hy untrained teachers 
working in a bilingual situation Was a most difficult task ; after much experimentation, 
the Laubach New Streamlined English Series, 0-5, was found to work best here. This 
particular series, which not without deficiencies, did teach sight reading as well as pho- 
netic reading. (English aeemed to be such a difficult language with so many exceptions 
^- to the phonics rules that son^ sight memorization was essential. Although older students 
had difficulty hearing and replicating many o| the phonetic sounds, some phonics instruc- 
tion was included so that tljje students could sound out new, unfamiliar words that were 
similar to those that they had learned in class.). In addition to commercial materials, the 
teachers m§de their own materials for the students : nouns w^e taught using flash cards 
with pictures on them; when the card was held up, the teacher saidifthe word in Choctaw 
and then in English. Sentence structure was taught using work cards arranged in the 
order of setitences. The teachers often made reading and writing worksheets to teach 
the -alphabet, handwriting skills or spelling skills. Chart stories also proved to be good 
teaching vehicles as the students dictated a story of their experiences and saw the teacher 
record these, . - - . 

A persistent question that arose among the teaching staff was-that of when to teach the 
alphabet, Various commercial reading series attacked the problem at different .stages in 
the student's progress. The teachers here found that the student's reading progress was 
facilitated by his knowing the alphabet before attempts were made to teach words. They 
found, too, that adults learned nouns more quickly and could begin to, read complete sen- 
tences with greater ease and more pei^sanar satisfaction;! when they know only a few verbs 
and articles but many nouns. \^ ^ 

In adult classes that last for an entire day or in the evening classes, reading was held at 
the beginning of the session. The students came to the class with expectations and en- 
thusiasms that sometimes waned as the class ^ime passed. Too, the adult was generally 
more alert, and more able to assimilate new concepts easily early in the class time. 

The teachers of reading had to be very sensitive* to all the needs of the students, realizing 
that the adults felt inadequate and unable to learn. They had a real need for encourage- 
ment from the teacher and their fellow clasmates. For this reason, the teachers rertfained' 
with the students constantly, immediately alert^to the student's first problem, providing 
remedial activities and support q^uickly. ^ 

Teachers of reading here found also that the student's ability to learn to read did not 
differ with different ages; what was affected by aging, hbwever, was the ability to learn 
quickly, Older students, especially those who were non-English speaking, made gains at a 
slower pace than did those younger students. The older students required much more 
repetition; infact, these students were taught for overlearnlng. 
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Finally, all the staff learned that reading was not a skill which would be learned quickly 
by any of the students despite their age and/or Vl^eyious skills with English. It wa?^ tHen, 
important that the teachers guide the students toward realistic reading goals. Teaching 
reading required a great deal of innovation on the part of the teachers, and it required 
further that the teaching -procedures be related to the Choctaw language as oftei/ as pos- 



II. 



B. Beginning arithmetic ^ 

1. Writing numbers and counting 1-10 

3. Adding: using 0-9 
^=^3. Subtracting: using 0-9 

4. Writing numbers, and counting to 19 

5. Writing numbers and counting to 100 

6. Adding; using 10-19; using 10-99 

7. Subtracting: using 10-10; using 10-99 

8. Writing larger numbers 

9. Adding: using 100-999 

10. Subtracting: using 100-999 

11. Multiplication using 0-5 as factors 

12. Division: using 0-5 as divisors 

13^. Multiplicatioit: using 0-9 as factors 
14. *Division : using 1-9 as factors 

' Intermediate level (These are not detailed outlines) 

A. English grammar, y o 

1. Nouns 

2. Pronouns . • 




INDIVIDUALIZED INF^TRUCTIOX— Most instruction is done on an individualized basis as seen here in the Standing 
Pine night class. Lena Denson, standing left, and Shirley Willis ,right,^ teach Roger Gibson, Joseph Farve, Harry 
Polk, and Carmen Jefferson. ' o 
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3. Verbs ^ . 

4. Adjectives ^ 

5. Prepositions , ^ 

6. Contractions <a •> ' 

7. Negatives ^ . - 

8. Usage 

9. Punctuation 

10. The sentence ' ' ' . 

11. Vocabulary and dictionary skills | ' ^ 
' 12, Spelling 

.a. p. 

B. Reading 

1. Reading passages- ' 

> » 

a. Words in context 

b. Passage outline 

c. Main ideas , 

2. Reading in social studies (Note: Native American literary writings integrated into 
' the curriculum; ' * " 

o . 3. Reading in natural sciences 

4. Reading in literature (Note: Native American literary writings >integrated into the 

curriculum) , > ^ 

^' " , 

C. Arithmetic <> 

. ■ ■& 

1. Value of a number . • 

2. Addition • . & 

3. Subtraction 

4. Multiplication - * 

5. Division i ^ 

6. Fractions 

, 7. Decimals ^ , 

8. Measures ' . • 

III. GED Preparatory 

A. English grampnar (Note: This segment allowed the student writing experiences as well 
as practice in the recognition of grammatically correct structures'* within reading selec- 
tions.) 

1. Spelling 

2. Vocabulary skills 
3: Parts of speech 

4. Parts of a sentence 

5. Common errors ' 

6. Style and clarity. 

7. Punctuation 

_* ' 8. Pronunciation markings 



B. Mathematics 
\r Arithmetic 

a. Fractions 

b. Decimal fractions 

c. Perceritage 

d. Graphs 

e. Properties of numbers 

f. Signed numbers 
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2. Algebra 

a. Equations 

b. Evaluations of expressions and formulas 

c. ^Monomials 

d. Polynomials • ' 

e. Factoring- 

f. Verbal problems 

g". Quadratic equations 
h. Simultaneous equations 

3. Geometry 

a. Angles 3^ 

b. Triangles 

c. Plane and solid figures 

d. Rectangular coordinates 

4. Modern Mathematics 

a. Set theory 

b. Inequalities 

c. Relations and functions 

d. Properties 

4. Furniture and appliance buying 

* a; Bedding 

b. Upholstered furniture 

c. Floor covering 

d. Wood furniture 
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ASSISTING AT RECEPT^\^ These adult education students served refreshments to those attending: adult educa- 
tion ;;raduation and the reception following. From left are Naomi Bell, Janie Bell, Lucy Morris, Delores Ben, Shirley 
Lewis, I^cie Dixon and Kate Willis, 
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C. Literature (Native American literary writings continued to be integrated into the cur- 
riculum.) 

1. Reading comprehension and vocabulary skills \ 

2. Prose 

a. Fiction 

b, Non-fiction 
8. Poetry 

4. Drama ^ ' . ^ 

D. Science 

1. Reading comprehension and vocabulary skills 

2. Earth science 

3. Biology . \> 

4. Physics • 

5. Chemistry 

E. Social studies (Native American history continued to be integrated into the curriculum,) 

1. World history 

2. American history 

3. Economics . 

4. Government and voting ^ ♦ 

IV. Chocjtaw Tribal GovernmeAt 

A. The tribal constitution and its provisions 

B. The tribal council and its functions 

C. The tribal agencies and their services ^ 

V. Driver education 

" A. Rules of the road 

B. Road signs | 

. C. Driving practice via simulators 

D. Driving practice via driv^ education car 

VL Arts and crafts ^ 

A. Choctaw beadwork , 

B. Quilting ' 

C. Crocheting 

D. Decoupage 

VII. Coping Skills (This component contained health, legal, and consumer education.) 

A. y Legal education 

( 1. Citizens' rights 

2. Contract terms • 

3. Tribal jurisdiction 

4. Court procedures / 

B. Health education 

1. The four major food groups 

2. Special food needs 

i' a. Nutrition for older people i 

b. Nutrition during pregnancy 

c. Nutrition during lactation 

d. Nutrition for diabetics 

e. Nutrition for children 
*f. Nutrition for teenagers 
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3. Diet plans , • 

a. Weight loss dieting 

b. Diabetic dieting 

. c. Hypertension control dieting 

4. Food preparation 

5. Home safety ' . 

6. Basic medical procedures (These lessons described what a patient could expect when 
going into a clinic or hospital for a variety of rpasons and also emphasized the impor- 
tance of following directions for taking medications.) 

7. Basic first aid / 

C. Consumer education. 

1. Food buying 

^ a. Choosing a store * s ■ 

b. Preparing a shopping list . ^ 

c. Comparing prices 

d. Savings on specific items 

i. Meats 

ii. Milk 

iii. Fruits and vegetables 

iv. Breads and cereals 

e. Understanding^unit pricing 

2. Autofnobile buying 

^ a. Choosing the right car 

b. Choosing the right dealer 
• c. Evaluating the condition of the car 

d. Determining the car's market value 

e. Financing the car 

f. Insuring the car • 

3. Clothes buying 



a. Bedding 

b. Upholstered furniture 

c. Floor covering 

d. Wrfod furniture 

e. Window coverings 

f. Accessories 

g. Kitchen appliances 
. h. Washer and dryer 

i. Home entertainment appliances 

5. Money management 



a. How to buy 

b. Where to buy 

c. How to care for after purchasing 



4. Furniture and appliance buying 



a. Consumer credit 

b. Budgeting money 

c. Savings 

d. Insurance 
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MATERIALS / • ' 

From the beginiiing, the, adults indicated a heavy preference for commercially made worktextSt 
a surprising choice to the staff. Early in the pro'gram attempts to encpu rage the students to uti- 
lize teacher-made material, particularly in the ares? of consumer ^duyation (when na acceptable 
comlnercial materials could be found) met with failure. The adults would respond to suggestions 
that such (teacher-made) materials be used in classes with "I'd rather worjc in my real books/i 
i.e/ the commercial workbooks. This attitude is attributed to the adult's recognition of the workA 
books as being like those his children use in school, his (the adult's) desire to be enrolled in a real\ 
scliool, his desire to study like a real student,, and, also his not complexly accepting his teachers as 
knowledgeable enough to make books for him .to study. 

As the program progressed, a gradual acceptance of teacher-made material occurred in much 
the same manner that an acceptance of consumer education occurred: adults articulated an inter- 
est in subjects not covered in the commercial books, and the teachers prepared related learning 
material. . ^ • 

In addition to the commercial worktexts, teaching materials used were those materials that 
the clients accepted. For instance, mo^t of the adults rejected audio^visuals, indicaMng that such 
were not legitimate learning tools, so no a/v aids have been usfed. The rejection of filmstrips and 
records was attributed to translation difficulties for some adults. Often the dialogue of a film was 
so I'apid that the adult didn't have time to translate what had been said in English into Choctaw 
before something else was said. 

Only certain types of commercial material, however, worked well here; programmed books'" 
(those which had answers for checking exercises) : small pamphlet-like books or programs which 
use^ CArds, i.e. some excellent reading packets used a series of reading cards or pamphlets; or any 
material which required the adult to check his own work, correct mistakes, and pace himself were 
all rejected by the adults. Instead, traditional workbooks which require a teacher to explain exer- 
cises and check responses are favored by the adult perhaps because he (the adult) wants the 
immediate personal contact from a teacher who has watched his progress (see table 8). 

For a, beginning student, for a hesitant man or woman coming to school for the first time 
in 20 or 30 years, the personal attention of a teacher could not be substituted for by the imperson- 
ality of a programmed text.^ WhUa^jthese ordinary workbooks were ased extensively, each student 
was carefully observed while working in his book, praised when he mastered a concept,, and cor- 
rected immediately when an error was made. Simply to find by checking his own work that he 
had marked the correct answer was not enough. He' needed encouragement ^ a teacher who gave 
him inimediate feedback and discussed his progress or lack of it with him. Also, the workbooks 
constituted for the adults concrete evidence that they were learning. Each person kept hi« work- 
books, and recorded the number of workbooks he had completed and the percentage of correct and 
incorrect responses. 

Using workbooks allowed the staff to teach('for o;^erlearning. Once a concept had been dis- 
cussed, the student had an' array of supplementary exercises which provided the repetition he 
may need. It was not uncommon for a student to have two math workbooks, one used as 'the 
primary worktext, the other used as a supplement. 

There were obvious * disadvantages, of course, to relying heavily on commercial texts : many 
of the books were simply high school workbooks with new covers; or, the best workbooks had 
juvenile illustrations; or, the printing used was not compatable' with aging eyes; or, most im- 
portantly, the books failed to move the adult sequentially from one concept to another ; or, the 
bubJ^s moved too rapidly, failing to give them time for maste|;ing one concept before moving to 
another; or, they assumed that the beginning student knew more that he actually did; or, the 
books did not have a teacher's manual (a necessity if the staff members were inexperienced 5 . 
Because of these obvious objections to commercial books and the adults' affinity for them, the 
staff, rather than developing a body of teacher-made learning materials in Choctaw,^^ sought to 



29Material written in Choctaw at this point would not be possible and/or practical as most Choctaw people 
neither read nor write their languagle, although they do speak in Choctaw. 
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establish criteria for' evaluating commercial texts, adapted the better texts for use at Choctaw, 
and gradually, when the adults were ready, introduced teacher-made materials into, the class- 
all goals which were successfully met. 

The very general evaluative criteria, listed below, grew out of staff observations of client 
preferences, These xritefia were used by the staff in the selection of material. (A list of com- 
mercial material that is used at Choctaw with varying degrees of success can be found in volume 
II of this report.) 

(1) The illustrations are adult in nature, avoiding a sense of childishness. 

(2) The print is dark, clear and easy to read. 

(3) The materials are ajjpropriate to the age group, serve the culture and the geography of 
the clients. 

(4) The format: pages are large and open easily; the title and cover design do not suggest 
a grade level ; the paper is non-glare, of good quality ; and the book is attractive. 

(5) .The book has an adequate teacher's man;ial and answer key. 

(6) A means of evaluating student progress accompanies the work. ^ 

(7) The vocabulary is controlled: the adult is not likely to suddenly. encounter new words for 
which he is unprepared. . " 

(8) Directions for exercises are easily understood by the student. 

(9) The book's actual level of difficulty is consistent with that stated by the publisher. 

(10) The work contains adequate practice exercises. 



^ (11) Pacing throughout the book is appropriate for the student's learning level. (The book 
does not hastily move from one concept to another without providing an opportunity for practice.) 




REDWATER DAY CLASS — Students study informally in the class^sTwith a teacher nearby to answer questions 
Shown are Tinsley Tubby, Sr. Frances, and Wilson Dixon. 
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(12) Supplementary reading material accompanies the books. 

(13) The book includes a glossary and/or defines new and/or difficult words* 

(14) Books in a series provide for sequence and continuity. Similarly^ lessons within a book 
provide for sequence and continuity* 

(15) Content: the book's content is relevant and purposefulfJthe book's content is liot con- 
descending; the book's content is adult in nature; the exercises do not require the adults to reveal 
information which they would rather not reveal ; a book which has a number of blanks to fill in, 
asking names of family' members, etc., may be offensive to the adults. 

(16) Intermediate and advanced math books include an adequate number of verbal problems. 
(17X Beginning math books for non-readers have only a few, simply written verbal problems. 

,(18) The book's price is reasonable. 

COUNSELING 

Adult counseling was an integral and continuing part of the program here "almost immediately 
after classes began, it became evident that, if the adults were to be free to learn, the staff would 
have to concern itself with the student's everyday problems. No attempts were made to employ 
/professional counselors; it seemed%that the adult staff member who had previously established 
trust relationships with the .students were cognizant of the myriad problems brought about by 
economic stress, marital discontent, alcoholism, lowered ^f-esteem, and prejudice, that cropped 
up in the lives of the adults and, often by simply listening, assisted th 6' students more than formal 
sessions with a counselor would have helped them. 

Having teachers serve as counselors entailed the risks of having one lose his objectivity, be- . 
come too involved in the personal lives of the adults, and create student dependency upon the 
teacher. To lessen the likelihood that such would occur, the program instead employed the ap- 
proach that the adults should learn to do things for themselves rather than have someone do for 
and/or make decisions for them. In counseling, then, the goal was Jio suggest alternatives as 
solutions to problems and to allow the adult to choose for himself, trying never to prescribe ans- 
wers to problems for the adult. . 

Aside from the constant demand for personal counseling, a position of counseling time was 
allotted for some career counseling. These situations arose when the students came into class and 
set unrealistic learning goals for themselves; in these cases, the staff assisted the adults in set- 
ting realistic goals for themselves; they also sought to work with individual students until those 
adults could recognize and cope with their own unfelt needs. 

The students also requested information about aYid assistance with securing job training 
(skilled trades) and /or college coursework. The teacher then worked with the Continuing Edu- 
cation Center and the Manpower division to place these individuals (when they had completed the 
required educational level or while they were acquiring same) in satisfying training situations. 
The staff played a similar role in the area of job placement, aiding students who needed jobs or 
who wanted better employment. 

The necessity of counseling as a program component could not be underestimated. It was 
most important, in sum, that the staff members were able to empathize with the adults and that 
they (the staff) were knowledgeable enough about services available to serve as a clearinghouse 
for the Various agencies/programs existing to provide human services. 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation here — both of 4)rogram success in broad terms and of individual student gains — 
was continuous, largely informal, and self-administered. • 

Individual student gains were evaluated via analysis of nationally standardized general abil- 
ity measures — ^the Gray-Votaw-Rogers series. Primary, Intermediate and Advancecfc levels, series 
A, B, C, and D. (This series was adopted because of its correlation with the GED by the several 
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adult education programs in the state, its flexibility of administration and its ease in scoring.) 
Evaluation of student progress must include more than mere test gains or losses.' Such qualita- 
tive measures could be misleading, as functional illiterates weren't as likely to show; dramatic 
improvements as were those who already had some academic skills. So, instead of relying com- 
pletely on the formal testing,' other* success indicators (some of which are described below) such 
as observation, affective measures, teacher records, and questionnaires are utilized. 

FORMAL TESTING 

Pre-testing: The adults were tested when they enrolled in the program or shortly thereafter. 
(Note: Beginning students were not tested nor were tTiose'adults for whom the test posed a threat 
to-their self-concept. The testing procedure for new students requijred the teacher to thoroughly 
orient the individual to the class, tell him about the test, its purposes, a^d then ask him if he'd 
like to take the te»t or wait until a few weeks had passed.) 

Follow-up testing: Once the adult was enrolled and had been pretested, he was tested semi- 
annually on appropriate tests. His scores were recorded on his folder. 
* . 

Fol&er system: Individual folders were kept on each student; background information, test 
scores, ahd observations made \Ty the teachers were recorded there. The individual objectives set 
by each student were also listed on the folder along with the dates and conditions under which the 
objectives were achieved. 

Observation: The staff informally observed and recorded atti'tudinal changes that occurred 
among the students, especially in terms of the adults' attitude toward education, work, family 
responsibilities and self. Observations of basic skills and coping skills improvement were noted, 
too. 



The adults were asked to evaluate their own progress, usually orally in sessicms with their 
teachers. These encounters were meaningful ones where the student's delineation of his goals and 
his perception of how nearly he had accomplished same were recorded. (For an indication of the 
adults perception 6f their gains, see table 9.) 

Evaluation of the program's progress similarly occurred via formal and informal gestures, 
mostly informal. Unfortunately, the program was only reviewed once by outside evaluators. A 
formal self -evaluation was not undertaken. Despite this, the program was, however, closely moni- 
tored by the funding agencies, the tribal chairman, the tribal council, by community leaders, and 
by the community members who quickly picked up discordant notes within the program, and trans- 
mitted same to the teachers and the program administrator. ' 

Evaluation of the program was complicated by the range of objectives whose accomplishment 
has to be measured: there are tribal objectives, program objectives, class objectives and indi- 
vidual objectives. In view of this and also in view of the program's intent to respond to the com- 
munity's wants, a decision was made to evaluate the prograin's influence by questioning inform- 
ally, the students, the community leaders, the tribal leaders, and the sta'ff ; the response was more 
than satisfactory, with all parties involved discussing problems objectively and very frankly, and 
offering valid suggestions for program improvement and development. 

Despite the fact that the program was closely observed and held accountable, for its functions, 
it is desirable that it undergo a scrupulous evaluative process. Otherwise, signific^yit gains Will 
not be documented nor will deficiencies be identified. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS AND /OR CONCLUSIONS 



An examination of the data presented in the preceding sections of the report, considered 
along with an analysis t)f staff, student and community needs, resulted in the evolution of sev- 
eral conclusions re: program status and. a set of recommendations suggested for implementation 
past this report. These fell into the general categories of program structure,, teaching/learning 
approaches (all intra-class), and staffing. 

PROGRAM STRUCTURE ' . 

HOME-BASED INSTRUCTION . , - 

Other than that instruction which occurred whenever a teacher or teaching assistant visited, 
a student already involved in adult education. classes, no adults were taught in their home. Com- 
munity surveys, however, as well as the acknowledged presence (by both staff and community) 
of that group' within the population which was not reached by the classroom component of adult 
education, indicated that the addition of a home-b^sed component to the program would not only 
be well received here but could also serve a valuable function. 

Home-based instruction is needed to reach Hiose clients^ who do not perceive the value of the 
classes, thoa^ who are fatalistic, those who have the greatest need, and those who will respond 
possibly omy to services in the home. Home-based teachers can .serve to, ease the trauma the 
beginning student experiences when he first encounters the classroom situation with no previous 
exposure to formal education. Many adults would be willing to enter the program if they c^puld 
receive a certain amount of tutoring at home prior to entering the classes.^^ 

Further, visiting, teachers can reach the geographically isolated in remote rural areas; by go- 
ing into the homes, they can serve the entire family and will be in a position to make referrals 
to appropriate agencies to aid in solving family problems. 

Home-based, instruction can be accomplished at Choctaw with additional staff members. Now, 
each member is assigned to workjn at least two of the communities; with more personnel, each 
individual could be assigned to only one community for both classroom and home instructional 
purposes. * , 

EXPANSION OF CLASSES ' \, 

Evening classes are operated in six of the on-reservation communities and day classes are 
held in addition to the evening classes in four communities. The remaining, two communities have 
also reqifested day classes. Further, three other communities, one on-reservation, Bogue Homa;^ 
and two off -reservation, Nanih Waiya and Mashulaville, receive no services from the pxograiri, 
primarily due to their <listance from the center for tribal operations and due to the funding level 
of the present program. Sites are available for classes in the areas, only teachers a^re lacking. It 
is recommended that the program be expanded to serve these communities, all of which are iso- 
lated from many of the service agencies. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

In general, transporting the adults to and from classes was accomplished fairly easily. How- 
ever, problems arose when the BIA schools, or Headstart, or Community Health Services had their 
vehicles in use when the adult classes met. Also, there were constant requests^^ from students for 
transportation to the tribal office cotnplex, to Philadelphia for driver's license examinations, to 
Philadelphia for eye and ea(* examinations and to the Bureau high school for meetings. Often, 

siTravel to the places mentioned abov^ — tribal offices, Indian Health Service facilities, nearby towns — is not 
easily arranged as no viable public transportation exists and the communities are scattered over a five county area. 

30One concern voiced by the adults who had not been to school before was that they .were hesitant to come to 
the classes "knowing no1;hing," as they termed their status. A number of adults—approximately 50 — asked that 
th^ teachers come to their hom^s to teach them basics, i.e. the alphabet, simple addition, or basic handwriting. Once 
this task was accomplished, otftse they possessed some skills, these same adults said they would be likely to then come 
into the community learning centers. (The Appalachian Right to Read Community Based Centers reported in their 
Self -Evaluation Report of August, 1973, that some success had been made in involving home bound students in addi- 
tional educational programs.) 
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this tr^portation was provided by the staffs personal automobiles. While it is not recommended 
•< here that a flept of buses be purchased for adult education, it is recpmmended that the program 
have two vans or station wagons for its use whenever a BIA, Headstart, or CHS bus is not avail- 
able and fgr its use in transporting students during the day (the buses used at night are not 
available during the day) to meetings, to the hospital, and to driver's examinations. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CHILD-CARE SYSTEM ' ' 

Childcare in the evenings, as was previously noted, was provided by enrollees m the tribe's 
various manpower^projectsl^^ Although this arrangement generally worked, a negative aspect of 
the plan wa'^ that the women assigned to care for the children were unable to^it^d the classes. 
Often. they (the sitters) expressed dissatisfaction with the arrangement Whjic'h prevented their 
studying. Too, since the women were also not directly employed by adult^edqcation, some prob- 
■ lems arose Vis a vis attendance and working schedules. . It therefbre recommended that adult 
education be allowed to employ on a part-time basis one woman f^om each community who already 
has a high school diploma or who is n^^terested in additional schooling and who will be avail- 
able to attend child-care training se^^^.and other adult education related functions, 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES . ' • 

■ 

Physical facilities ip some communities were excellent while those in others were fa,r less 
than adequate, i.e. in communities with no community building.and with no high school, the adult 
classes were held in sixth grade classrooms at the Bureau schools where the Adults w^re forced 
to sit in child size chairs and study at child size desks. Lighting and sound-proofing were usually 
inadequate for the older person's needs. Most disturbing, however, was the fact that in only one 
community was a class assigned its own classroom; other classes shared their meeting n}«eSs^^th 
school children, community groups, and other tribal programs (whose staff might be m the.sa^ 
room with the adults during day classes). Prc?^§^ has been made, however. The Bureau oflndian 
Affairs remodeled and rewired a building for adult education in one community; a ^new facility 
building with an adult e^cation classroom is nearing completion in another ;' and, plans for simi- 
lar facilities in each community are being made, 

^is recommended that each class have access to a classroom wi'th good, lighting, sound proof- 
ing/storage space, and adult size tables and chairs. 

SUMMER SCHEDULING 

Attendance regularly declined each summer as can be noted in table 6. A provision to allow 
the students a summer break from classes is recommended due to the following: 



(1) The adults^ lived in rural areas and in the summers i^ere concerned in the cool late after- 
noons and early evenings with farming and gardening activities; 

(2) The children were also home from the boarding schools in the summers and the parents 
wanted to be home with these children; . 

(3) In^ addition, summer recreation, church affairs and tribal festivals drew a'dults'from the' 
classes; . ' 

(4) And, of those adults who remained, many asked that classes be dismissed for a few weeks. 
(These particular students, while they felt a need to be elsewhere, did not .want to. con:ipletely 
withdraw for the suipmer and as they stated, "miss something at class." ^ . ^ 

^ A proposed solution would be to close the classes for six weeks, ''from mid-July phtil Septem- 
ber, thereby serving several purposes: ^ * . 

(1) The adults would have a much desired break from the classes, ' ' 

(2) The paraprofessionals could carry a full academic courseload with time for studying. 

(3) The teachers who have ext^ive teaching duties would be able'to, spend time developing 
instructional materials, updating record^and attending training. As the program is now struc- 
tured, very little time is available for such. ' 

(4) The break would also enable the staff to participate in in-service training. As the pro- 
gram now exists, classes must be cancelled in order, to set aside time for in-service training. 

o 
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ADDITIONAL SKILLS COMPONENT 

For some adults who earned their high school diploma via the GED, finding a better job was 
a difficult task, partially because of the student's lack of additional skills and/or their inability 
to obtain additional skill training. Typing is a subject most ofteA^equested by females in the 
program and mechanics' training is 'that often sought by men. miile it would be difficult to 
offer .the latter, a typing class could be taught with relatively few expenses. Too, m^ny pf the^ 
women who have earned GED's could find employment as secretaries and clerk typists if they 
were able to type. It is recomnfended that^e program seek funds to add this component; 

TEACHING/LEARNING APPROACHES - . ' 

LANGUAGE ARTS' . ' " ' ' 

An examination, of ^test scores revealed the weakest area for grade level achievement to be 
that of language arts. |t is recommended that this area be further investigated as to cause, and 
that steps be taken to. reifiedy the aituation via additional trainfng, identification of better com- 
mercial learning material, and the development of relevant teacher-made material 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Arx individualized, personal approach rather than a programmed, mechanistic approach v^as 
preferred by the adults as the survey previously cited indicated. Individualized instruction led 
to the development of an interpersonal relationship between the teacher and student which con- 
tributed significantly to program success and its holding power with the students. It is recom- 
mended- that this appfoach, when applicable, b^ continued. . 

EVALUATION— PROGRAM AND INDIVIDUAL LEARNER 

During preparation of the report, an analysis of all individual gains was not possible, due to 
irregularities in measurement; further, the program's initial testing and placement system appear- 
ed inadequate. It is recommended that this area be examined for solutions to the above described 
problems. 

Programmatic evaluation is necessary to insure maximum growth for all the adult education 
clients. A comprehensive, outside evaluation of all program components has not occurred* and it 
is recoi^imended that such be planned and implemented. i - 

' * - ■ 

ADULTS READINESS , \ - ^ 

^ Clearly, staff members here saw ^that adult learjiers " will not accept and/or participate in 
learning ^experiences for which they feel no need, despite the fact that they (the adults)- could 
benefij; from such. It is recommended, then, that adult students be exposed to possible' topics for 
study and that they have\^e benefits of such study clearly .explained, to them. They could not, 
however, be urged to study something unles^s they indicate a definite readiness for doing so. 

STAFFING * ' > . 

. Progress in the adult education program depended ultimately on a competent, well-informed, 
dedicated staff — competent and responftible in professional areas, sensitive to "adult problems ancf 
community needs, and capable of adjusting to a changing program. Further, it became clear that 
paraprofessionals must not be merely ^xilerical aides. High school and GED graduates could be 
highly successful teachers, given a professional back-up person and a wide range of materials.- It 
is strongly recommended that paraprofessionals be utilized Jn instructional roles in adult educat- 
ing programs. " ' ^ ^ 
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TABLE 1 . 
Educational Level of Students 



Less thdn 5th grade Male 



5th , to 6th grade 
7th to 8th grade 



Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 



9th to 10th grade -Male 

Female 

11th to 12th grade Male 

Female 

More than 12th grade Male 

Female 



^^^^^r ^^^^i^ ^^^^ 



» « ^ > ^ s 



10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 



Number of student? surveyed 
. Male^ - 84 IIUMIM^ 
Female - 135 ^fc ^fc ^fc 
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TABLE 2 

Reasons For Level Of Schooling Completed: Re Table 1 



'No school available^ Male 

: Female 



Wanted to work 

o 

Had to Work 

Military^ Service 

Marriage 

Illness and/or 
pregncincy 

Not doing well in 
_ school t 



Doing well but 



Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male . 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 

didn't like schoolFemale 



Other 



Male 
Female 



Sli ilMo ilS OMi^ 



p \^ 4 ^JU ^ ^ ' * ^ 

►^^^^•^ ^^^^*^V ^^^^^ 



ii 



m:¥^:¥'^ i** 5|C5f::|! 5f:*: cjfc** 




^^jc^jCi jjc^jcjj^ ijfcjjcj 



^{c ^fc ^fc ^ ^^jc^jCi jc^jc^l^ 



Icsjcjf »3iC5|C* (OfC^I^ 

II 



10 ^15 



20 



25 



30 



35 



40 



Number of students surveyed 
Male.- 84 HHilMM 
Female - 135 ^K^tC^K^ff 
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TABLE 3 , , 

I 

Reasons For Attending (^lass 



Get a job 
Get a better job 



Male 



Female 

Improve self (other Male 



thaij a better job) Female 



<C5^ 5|c: j|C5^ jJcjI :5|c: <:|c 5|C5| |C5|c 



To help children in Male l p ip [^1^ |i 

school Female sjc^ ^^C^ >|C^1^^ ^^^^ C 

Have helped children Male 

with school work Female ^j^j j 

0 in the past year 



8th grade diploma 
High school diploma' Male 



Female 



Qualify or job 
tr^iining 

Learn to read and 
write 

Get a driver' s 
license 



Meet college entranceMale 



. requirements 

Study with other 
people 

See my 'friends 
other 



Male 

Female |:5|ct|c^5K:|c:|cb|t . 



Male 

Female t:K:k5tcb|c:k5|ciK*|*:|t5| 



Female |C5(C5jC5D:5(:: 



Male 
Female L 



Female 

Male 
Female 



m 



Male Ml Ml 

Female •lr4'*^•^*^^k^'^^ 

rj^^ m^J^0 t^^t^ 1^ 



ill i 



^i^^ ^^^p ^ ^ * * . ^ • 1^ ^T* ^^^^ 



Male 

Female Uc:H5ji5k5KNi5|i*:k?Kb| 



Male 

Female k^fciK^idjIc^lcr^cWc^^K^- 



10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 



Number of students sxirveyed 
Male - 84 [PPM^PIB 
Female - 135 ^|C^|C^|C5K^^^ 
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TABLE 4 

Sources Of Information About Adult Eduction. 



Friend or 

acquaintance 

Relative 



Tribal Councilman 



Outreach worker 



Community Nev/s 



Adult education 
teacher /home 
visitor 



Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
* Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 7 



Agency referral (suchMal 
as social se'rvicesPemale 
NYC, TWETP) 



Another student 



Church 



Other 



Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 



^ 



^ 4^ ^k ^ ^ 4 



< Ik ^ ^ • ^ ^> ^ 

^^^^^^v 



i;[SjrEiif& 



l^fc^fc^ fc^lc^ yjC^(C3 C^^^fC jjCjJCij iilCSlCJ |C5|C5|? 3|C5|C5 



^ '^^L ' « 



imii 



Number of students Surveyed 
Male - 84 ^f^PHHM^ 
Female - 135 ^^fC^^^K^^iC 



10 15 



20 



25 



30 



35 



40 45 



50 
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TABLE 5 
Reasons For Withdrav/al 



Got a job"^ 

Got a better job 



Illness and/or 
pregnancy 



OlEllfillti 



Male 
Female 



Male 
Female lldiC^: 



Male , 
Female 



lIlUK 



Per-sonal problems Male 

Female 

Lack of child care Male 

Female 

Distance required Male 
to travel to Female 
class 



Passed GED 



Working hours 
changed 



Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 



Disliked school Male 
(methods of Female 
instruction , 
instructors, etc) 

Participation in Male 
other training . Female 

Participation in Male 
church Female 
activities * 

Participation in Male 
community Female 
activities * 

Participation in Male 
recreation Female 
programs * 

Other ^ Male 

Female 



ippp pppfji 



jfc**: K:jC5K5| i^K*^^ 5K5K5|c t 



:5fc 

ill 



10 



15 



20 



25 



30 



40 



Number of students surveyed 
Male - 84 



Female - 135 :|C^^^^^^^ 

T 

FRir 



* These responses apply to temporary siammer withdrawals only. 
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TABLE 6 



Attendance Fluctuations 



1973 ^ 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 

1974 ^ 

January 

Febriaary 

March 

"iApril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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190 200 210 220 230 



TABLE 7 



Taught 1 at a time 



Taught in a group 
by the teacher 

Read and talk with 
others in the 
group' 



■5^ 



Student Preference For Types of Instruction 



Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 



iiilll EM Si IME fPI^ 

^ *^ ^If ^ ' * ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ * ^ 

T^^T^ ^^^^ ^r*^^ ^^^r '^^^ •^^^ •^^^ •^^^ fc^^^ 



5|C5 K*: :ic:|c>K^ > 
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Number of students surveyed 
Male - 84 ^PM^ggpg 
Female - 135 5iC:lC^|C5fC***5K 
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TABLE 8 

Preference of Books and Materials 



WorldDooks the Male 

teacher checks Female 

Teacher-made lessons Male 

^ Female 

Workbooks that I Male 
check Female 



Nvimber of students surveyed 




10 ?p' 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



•Male - 84 u=ssis=n\^i:=£Hi=ni^ ^ 
Female - 135 ^^^^^^5|C 
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TABLE 9 

Most Worthwhile Infarm^tio)! Gained 



Writing 
Reading 

Working with nvunbers 

Consumer information 

i 

Information about 
tribal, BIA and 
IHS jobs 

Legal information 
Driver's license 



Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 



t** sK*:* K3!c:|« 5K*5 c* 

MMli f^pjl PMI^ i 

%^ ^ p 4 ^ ^ ' * ^ 

^^^^^^ y^^^^P i^^w^^^^ ^^^^•^J ►^^^^^K ^^^^^ ^^^^^ * 



rnformation about 
tribal, BIA and 
IHS programs 



Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 

Male 
Female 



ilMIil 




. 10 20 



30 



Number of students surveyed 
Male - 84 [M^IMMIMMI 
Female - 135^5fc^5jC>jC:jC^ 



40 50 :^ 60 70 
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Figure 1 ** 




LOCATION OF CHOCTAW 
POPULATION IN MISSISSIPPI, 1960 

*= lOChoctaws 
o= 1-9 Choc taws 

4W CHOCTAW AGENCY SERVICE AREA 

Number represents Choctaw population 
by county. 



Adapted from a map by 
Dr. James W. Loewen, 
Tougaloo College 



FROM Peterson, John H. , Jr., Mississippi Sta.te University Social Science Research 
Center, Socio-Economic Characteristics of the Mississippi Choctaw Indians , 



Report 34, Education Series 9; June, 1970 A 
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Fiaure 2 



LOCATION OF C.HOCTAW COMMUNITIES 
IN MISSISSIPPI 




V/ . 



Red Water 



Pearl 
River 



Tucker 



Standing Pine 



Bogue 
Chifrfro 



▲ ° 

Conehatta 




Meridian, 
Mississippi 




Choctaw community 
500 or more people 

Choctaw community 
less than 500 people 

County Seat 



Outlined area represents 
the service area of the 
Choctaw Agency 
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ABE program honors graduates 



Figure 7 



Sixte.eo adult oducation stu- 
docis who had earned high 
school oquiv^cncy dipIcHnas 
during tho past six months wei*o 
honored at an adult oducation's 
graduation held April 26 ojt 
Pearl River. : 

Diplcxnas were awarded by 
Tribal Chairman Phillip Mar- 
tin te^. Leonard Bell and Lola 
Jackson of Bogue Chitto; Edna 
Smith, Vera WilUs, Cavada , 
Jim, Heniy Williams, and ' 
Patrick Willis of Conoha^ 
Jane Morris, Mhmio Thomp- 
son, Otis Ben, Myrtis Morris 
and Willi© Mae Jim of Pearl 
Hivor; Ruth' Ann WilUs ''and 
Herman BiUio oC Bed Water; 
an'd Shirleor and LeRosy Willis 
Qt Standing Pine. 

Also honored at. the grad-i 
nation weco eight adults who * 
eamod eighth grade equi- 
valencies, 47 adults who 
had perfect attendance records, 
and 10 adults who had re- 
ceived driver's licenses and/ 
or permits recently. Those 
recipients were the follow- 
ing: eighth grade— Shirley Le- 
wis, Lucy Morris, Janie Bell, 
Grady Bell, Sharon Gibson, 
MaUie Smith, Patricia Mitch 
and Y'rances Allen; perfect 
attendance— Julia Bell, Janie 



BelU Wagon Amos, Homer 
Boll, Leonard Bell, Roma Boll, 
Bessie Jim, Ben HoUis Lewis, 
Cornelia Morris, Shirley Lew* 
is, Silman Vaughn, Carl Ro- 
binson, Luch Morris; Louise 
Denson, Otha Johnson, MaUie 
"%nith, Vera Willis, Hattie 
Johnson, Harold Denson, Joe 
King, Lavada Jim, Christine 
Hickman, McKinly Jim, Jane 
Morris, George Tubby, Henry 
T^ibby, Isa Bell, Naomi BeU, 
Otis Lewis Tubby, Mary 
Chickaway, AnnioClemons, Ad- 
die McMlUin, Kate, Billie, 
Jean Tubby, Loraino ^illy, 
Tonjjmy Jean Billy, RenaJohn, 
Rosalie Tubby, Clarence Dix- 
on, Leona J(Am, Una Denson, 
Maxine Gibson, Edna Lewis, 
Deldres Sockey, ''and Joseph 
Farve; drivers license— Will- 
ie Dean Cotton, Shirley Lewis, 
Mary Robinson, Diane^Joe, Tony 
Bell, Cecil Dixon, Jerry 
Chitto and WoodroW Willis. 

The graduates and an 
audience of approximately 300 
were addressed by four tribal 
leaders wlio have been 
concerned wifi^ increasing edu- 
cational opportunities for 
the Choctaw people- - Franli 
Henry, h\dian Health Ser- 
viqeDirector, ChOctaw Agen- 
cjr; RogeHs^Benn, Choctaw A- 



gency SiH^wrintcmjknt;, Jimmy 
Gibson, Choctaw Central Hi^^ 
School Principal; . and Phillip 
Marthi, ChocUw Tribal Chair- 
man. 

The R«v. Thoms^ Ben said 
the invocation. 

FoUowhig Uko graduation, a 
reception was held for the 
adult students and graduation 
guests. Servhig at the re- 
ception were adult students 
from each class: Delores Ben, 
Katie' WiUis, Janie Boll, Shir- 
^Iqy Lewis, Lucy Morris, and 
Naomj Boll. 

Entertainers at the recep- 
tion were Wagon Amos ^vond 
Henry Joe, The Claude Alloft 
Dancing Troupe, and the 
Bpgue Chitto Dancers. 



/ 




^ ABE GRADUATION— The Adult Basic Education 
program held graduation ceremonies Fridayi April 
26 at the Pearl River Facility Building. The 
night's speakers were Frank Henry, Service 
Unit Director, Jimmie L. Gibson, Choctaw Central 
xurincipal^ Robert Bemi, Choctaw Agency Super- , 
intendent and Tribal Chairman Phillip Martin.- 



GED graduates are (tirst r^ from left) Lois 
Jackson, Willie Mae Jim, Leonard Bell, Rena 
Jane Morris, Minnie Thompson and. Otis Ben, 
^-^Second row, Frank Henry, Jimmy ,L, Gibson, 
Lee Rpy Willis,^ Shirlej!' Willis, Ruth^')^ WilUs, 
Herman Billie, Lavada Jim, Henry wtHmms, 
^ Vera Briscoe, Phillip Martin and Robert Benn. 
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